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Chats with the Editor 


LACK SPARROW HAWK has for long been a figure of much 
B interest to students of Wisconsin history. In 1832, defying 
the federal authorities, he crossed the Mississippi River 

from Iowa into Illinois with a band of Sauk and Foxes consisting 
of about 1,300 men, women, and children. Though he said he 
intended only to make corn during the summer, 
the frontier sprang into action, and some 7,000 
white soldiers at a cost of $2,000,000 put down 
the Hawk’s uprising. Only about 150 of his band 


Marking 
Black Hawk’s 
Trail 


were left alive to return to their homes in Iowa. 
The fighting of the Black Hawk War took place in northern 


Illinois and in Wisconsin. The Indians are usually said to have 
crossed the Mississippi at Yellow Banks (now Oquawka) in Illinois, 
gone north to Prophetstown, and won a skirmish from the whites 
at Stillman’s Run north of Dixon. They then seem to have crossed 
what is now the Wisconsin state line, to have hidden in the swamps 
about Lake Koshkonong for several weeks, reached as far north as 
Hustisford, fled west through Madison, fought a holding action at 
Wisconsin Heights near Sauk City, and to have been almost extermi- 
nated at Bad Axe Creek on the Mississippi. 

Though the pioneers who fought Black Hawk’s band looked 
upon its members as dangerous rats, later generations have been 
more sympathetic with the Hawk’s grievances, have admired his 
brash courage, and have thrilled to the classic apology for his revolt 
attributed to him: “ Rock River was a beautiful country; I loved my 
towns, my cornfields, and the home of my people. I fought for it.” 
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Mr. Theodore Herfurth, Madison insurance man, has always 
thought well of Black Hawk and for many years has wanted to 
know where his trail in Wisconsin ran. Mr. Herfurth discussed the 
question with Colonel J. W. Jackson, Fred L. Holmes, Charles E. 
Brown, Albert O. Barton, and others. Mr. Barton, by using the 
field notes of surveyors made in 1832-33 preserved in the State 
Land Office at Madison, was able to reconstruct the route taken 
through Dane County by the Indians and their pursuers. The Hon. 
Vernon W. Thomson, assemblyman from Richland County, intro- 
duced a bill in the 1945 Legislature which became law. It grants 
$2,500 to the STATE HisTORICAL Society “ for making a detailed 
study of the trail followed by Black Hawk through Wisconsin in 
1832, for properly marking said trail, and for publishing the results 
of said. study.” : 

Determining exactly where Black Hawk’s trail ran may be an 
impossibility, but a trained historical research scholar ought to be 
able to discover a fairly accurate approximation. He will, however, 
find it a very interesting exercise in weighing historical evidence. 

At present nearly all the studies of Black Hawk and his war are 
based mainly on accounts of men who participated in the campaign 
and wrote their reminiscences, in most cases many years after the 
events they seek to describe. Such testimony must be used with 
great caution. At nearly every point it presents startling variations. 
To take a single instance, we recently examined sixteen accounts of 
the Wisconsin Heights battle in order to try to determine the losses 
there. Most of the stories agreed that only one white man was killed, 
but they listed from 6 to 168 Indian deaths (Black Hawk himself 
named the lowest figure). 

The historian examining the campaign is struck at once by the 
fact that nearly all work done thus far has not made use of the 
records of the War Department which are now in the custody of 
the National Archives. Nor have previous writers examined the 
Indian Office records concerning the war, photostatic copies of 
which are in the library of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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The Society is hoping to interest a well-qualified research scholar, 
perhaps one who has almost completed his work for the Ph.D. 
degree, in sifting the printed evidence and in seeking out the 
official government records to show where Black Hawk actually 
traveled. Such a study will incidentally throw new light on the 
whole campaign. 

When this research job has been completed, the Wisconsin High- 
way Commission and a similar body for Illinois should codperate 
with the state historical societies of the two commonwealths in 
marking the approximate trail followed by Black Hawk and his 
band. Much public interest will be stirred by such a project. 


A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of Wisconsin’s personality is the way the 
melting pot has functioned here. Other states have had more 
immigrants of as diverse nationalities, but all of these states have 
A Study of had some large city, where members of a national 
group could huddle together, determined to per- 
petuate the way of life of their mother country. 
Wisconsin Wisconsin, on the other hand, has had only one 
good-sized city (Milwaukee), and the immigrants in this state 
have settled about the countryside or in relatively small munici- 
palities. No other state has had this type of settlement for so long 
a period and for as many diverse nationalities. 

Wisconsin thus offers unusual opportunities for study of the 
process of the merging of the nationalities: The WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY has been interested for a long time in 
recording their history. Starting as early as 1879 and running 
through 1910 or so, the Society published in its Collections or 
Proceedings studies of the Swiss, Germans, Belgians, Cornish, Ice- 
landers, Norwegians, Polish, Scots, and Bohemians. With the 
establishment of this Magazine in 1917, the interest broadened, 
and many excellent articles have appeared here, while the late 
director, Dr. Joseph Schafer, did outstanding work on the problem 
in his various volumes of the Domesday Book series. 


Beaver Dam, 
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The Society wants to continue this research and to try to make 
an even more systematic survey of the problem in the next few 
years. The Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
lent a sympathetic ear to the plan and this fall made a grant of 
$3,500 to the Society to begin the work. Mr. Richard K. Showman, 
who has had graduate training toward the Ph.D. in the History 
Department of the University of Wisconsin, has been employed to 
make a thorough study of the development of a typical Wisconsin 
city—Beaver Dam. This place was settled in the 1840’s by Yankees 
from New York and New England, received a strong German 
overlay in the 1850's, and has since added sizable groups of Irish 
and Poles. Mr. Showman is doing a general history of the com- 
munity under the direction of Professor Merle Curti of the University 
of Wisconsin. In this intensive study he hopes to develop a research 
sampling technique which may be applied to other places in the 
state. Perhaps eventually the Society may have a traveling research 
man working in this significant field. 


FOUR YEARS AGO last fall, we gathered together our family, said 
farewell to our friends in New York State, and returned to the 
Middle West where we had been born and raised. But instead of 
caitlin to Iowa or Minnesota, where we had lived before, we 

’ came to Wisconsin, reputed to be a clean and liberal 
state, albeit a turbulent one. 

We arrived in Wisconsin filled with much zeal and considerable 
hope. For seven years we had been going about our work as di- 
rector of the New York State Historical Association, trying to 
acquire some of the varied skills demanded in historical society 
work and almost imperceptibly forming an ideal of what such 
work should be. 

When the Wisconsin opportunity turned up, though reluctant 
at first because we enjoyed what we were doing, we examined it 
with growing interest. The situation was a little forbidding; the 
venerable Historical Society dating back to 1846 was not too well 
kept up nor too influential with the citizens of the state. But the 


Wisconsin 
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opportunities appeared great. Nowhere else in America were the 
historical functions of a state so unified; the director of the His- 
torical Society was virtually state historian, librarian, museum di- 
rector, and archivist rolled into one. No place else were the con- 
nections between a historical society and a first-rate university so 
intimate. The treasures of the Society's Library and Museum might 
be a trifle musty, but they were still treasures, and they were crying 
out to be used. 

As we introduced the different phases of our program, our 
dream became more clearly defined. Our big aim was to make the 
state’s citizens conscious of its useful past. We tried various tech- 
niques to accomplish this—among which were an active museum 
program with special changing exhibitions; a monthly news sheet 
sent to all the newspapers of the state; a radio history broadcast 
in thirty-two half-hour chapters; a quarterly Magazine designed to 
be accurate but easy to read, well-illustrated, lively; a traveling 
convention meeting out in the state each year with historical papers, 
pilgrimages, and pageantry; a course in Wisconsin history at the 
university; frequent speaking to local historical societies and other 
historical-minded groups around the state. 

While these somewhat spectacular innovations were being made, 
we were seeking more quietly to improve the research opportuni- 
ties offered by the Society. We tried to make the Library a friendly 
place, and we worked hard to hasten the day when we should have 
space and staff enough to provide really modern research facilities. 
We sought to devise more and better publication channels for 
work in Wisconsin history—in the Magazine, and in a Wisconsin 
biography series made possible by a more generous legislative ap- 
propriation and by a change in the vexing printing law under which 
the Society had been operating with a high degree of frustration 
for many years. We also gave much time to university committees 
to forward the promotion of studies in Wisconsin economy and 
culture. 

We attempted to reach as many people as we could at many 
different levels. We thought that school children and college stu- 
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dents and research scholars and patriotic groups and service clubs 
and women’s societies would take new pride in their state, that in- 
dividuals might decide to do as much for their community as the 
great Badger men and women they were reading about had done, 
that alert and well-informed citizens would resolve not to make 
the same old mistakes that had been made by previous generations. 
In short, we conceived of the work of the Historical Society as 
directly and indirectly fostering good citizenship and a richer, more 
meaningful life for the residents of Wisconsin. 

The people of the state seemed to appreciate this active way of 
using a state’s history. The taxi driver who with pride told us that 
his son’s painting had been in one of our exhibitions; the self- 
taught woodcarver who generously insisted on giving us one of his 
carvings of lumbering days so we could remember the state better; 
the scores of people from around the state who wrote us to agree 
or disagree with what we were doing or what had appeared in 
the Magazine—memories like these make up for any disappoint- 
ments which may have come our way. 

With the end of the war and with the approaching centennial, 
Wisconsin ought to see a great revival of interest in her history. 
As shortages of materials disappear and as capable young graduate 
students become available for jobs with the Society, many admin- 
istrative difficulties should become easier. 

We are now leaving Wisconsin for other opportunities in popular 
historical education which bid fair to reach more people and to be 
better supported. But we shall be watching Wisconsin’s Historical 
Society, still hoping that a dream we had for the state will one day 


be more nearly fulfilled, a dream which could do much for 
Wisconsin. 




















Two Leaders of the Old Northwest 
Hercules Dousman and Henry Sibley 


By JAMES GRAY 


IRST of all, ladies and gentlemen, I must warn you in all 

F candor and humility of spirit that I am a complete fraud. 

When a newspaperman who has been at various times also 

critic, playwright, novelist suddenly informs ydu that he has set 

up in business as a historian, it is wise if you enter his booth at 
all to regard the goods he has to peddle with extreme dubiety. 

Most of such people bear a strong resemblance to Sir William 
Osler who in his autobiography wrote that he had never been strong 
on historical facts and that the only date he had ever been able 
to remember was 1066, the battle of Waterloo. 

But it should be said in defense of people like me that none of 
us has set out deliberately to deceive the public. Some men are 
born fraudulent; some achieve fraudulence; while others have 
fraudulence thrust upon them. I claim to belong to the third 
group. I was forced to become an amateur historian almost at 
the point of a gun. Or perhaps it would be better to say at the 
point of a hatpin. 

For it was a woman who gave me of the fruit of the tree of 
historical awareness. And reluctant as Adam has ever been, in 
these enterprises of women, I did eat. 

It was a number of years ago. I remember sitting in my office 
in the St. Paul Dispatch minding my own business which if one 
is a critic of letters means meddling in the business of Sinclair 
Lewis, John Steinbeck, and John Dos Passos. Quite without warn- 





JAMES GRAY is on the editorial staff of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and author of the recent Pine, Stream and Prairie; Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota im Profile, which has received high commendation. He read this 
paper before the Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY on October 3, 1945. His manner of reading was 
as fascinating as is the scintillating style of the paper. 
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ing there came to my desk a letter asking me to write a historical 
study for the Rivers of America series dealing with the Illinois 
River. As Max Beerbohm once wrote of a surprise of his own, 
the sky was very blue that Indian summer day and the letter came 
like a bolt out of it. 

I knew just enough about the J''inois River to realize that if 
one wandered along its banks backward in time one would very 
soon encounter the melancholy shade of Abraham Lincoln. That 
gave me a sudden attack of vertigo, and I wrote to my almost 
totally unknown friend, whose name was Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner, that I couldn’t possibly undertake to write anything that 
would even touch the hem of Lincoln’s frock coat; that I was not a 
historian; that I was not trained to do background reading; that, 
no, no, a thousand times NO. 

But I was reckoning without the firmness of Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. I never saw Miss Skinner for shortly after she reduced 
me to subjection, she died. But I am told that she was a tall im- 
posing lady having in her demeanor and mien something of the 
incontestable authority of her own pioneer ancestors. Also she 
wore a very large hat, year after year, the same hat which will 
certainly serve to indicate to all women what a person of courage 
and independence she was. The Skinner hat was decorated with 
plumes, birds, and for all I know a beaver or two—souvenirs, I 
suspect, of the pioneer days when nature all over the surface of 
America was rich and bounteous and free. At various times in her 
life Miss Skinner probably dropped names of writers into that 
hat and then when she needed one for any of her projects she 
simply shook one out. That is the only way I can account for 
her asking me to contribute to the Rivers of America series of 
which she was the creator and the editor. 

What Miss Skinner told me was that since the Rivers series 
had as its object the piecing together of a fresh view of the story 
of our development as a nation she was asking novelists, rather 
than trained historians, to write the books. What she wanted was 
the very innocence, the naiveté of the inexperienced student who 
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proceeding out of ignorance would move backward in time ex- 
claiming with childlike enthusiasm, “But look! isn’t it beautiful! 
Isn’t it dramatic! Oh brave new world that hath such people in it.” 

Trembling here, under the august eye of official history, I can- 
not attempt to say whether or not there was any merit in Miss 
Skinner’s idea. But I can te'' vou that it was a highly contagious 
one. It spread through the whole American publishing world until 
there was hardly a large firm that did not have its pet project the 
purpose of which was to see the great wilderness world of America 
in the hour of its birth through the eyes of literary innocents. Babes 
in the woods, one might appropriately call them. 

That, in brief, is how it came about that the novelist Erskine 
Caldwell became editor of a shelf of historical interpretations of 
the growth of America called the Folkways series; and how the 
novelist Harold Sinclair happened to contribute an excellent book 
on New Orleans to the Seaport City series; and how the writer 
Erna Fergusson happened to do a book about the Southwest for the 
American Scene series; and how the novelists Struthers Burt and 
August Derleth have happened to write about the development of 
Wyoming and Wisconsin for the Rivers of America series. 

Let me conclude the personal aspect of this statement about 
the novelist as amateur historian by confessing that I have enjoyed 
my invasion of the grove sacred to the muse of history very much 
indeed. I have enjoyed it with a kind of urchin satisfaction in the 
knowledge that I have been poaching. It is going to be very 
difficult, I may as well inform anyone who is interested, to drive 
me out. For I have lately helped myself to a second assignment 
and dared to offer a study of the intimate relations of your state 
and mine. 

Love, a French writer once suggested, is a kind of dual egotism. 
That, I think, covers the emotional aspect of the relations of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota very well. I do not exclude Wisconsin 
from the warmth of any awareness that I feel about the charm 
of the state in which I live and have always lived. Wisconsin is 
beautiful in exactly the same way that Minnesota is beautiful. 
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Wisconsin is rich in the same kinds of agricultural resources that 
have made Minnesota rich. Wisconsin has had a varied and 
dramatic social history, and many of the turns that the story has 
taken have been duplicated or paralleled in the social history of 
Minnesota. Wisconsin has had a vivid record of leadership in 
liberalism, an honorable record no matter what minor errors 
of limited perspective may sometimes have been made. And by a 
curious rhyming which not infrequently occurs in the history of 
people whose minds and spirits are en rapport, Minnesota has 
followed a very similar pattern in the development of an under- 
lying philosophy of liberalism. 

Such perfection of sympathy does not always exist between 
neighboring states. I remember being told by a teacher who went 
from a St. Paul high school to an Iowa college about a small study 
in regional antagonisms that she once conducted. She felt that the 
improvement in her academic status was so great that she had to 
cross the border but she hated to do so because she had always 
regarded Iowa (probably because she had heard certain of its less 
fastidious residents refer to it as Ioway) as a kind of cultural 
cul-de-sac, desolate end-of-the-world. Imagine her surprise when 
she discovered in Iowa City that there the strong, yet sensitive- 
minded folk had always felt precisely that way about Minnesota. 

Of course those of us who in prewar times liked to get into 
our Chevrolets and cross borders wherever we found them have 
always known that Iowa is another handsome Midwestern state 
which has produced ‘people of liberal mind. It has been not in 
the least difficult for us to make way for Iowa close to the center 
of the warmth of appreciation we feel for the satisfying qualities 
of our Middle West. 

And so we come to the one claim that I am willing to make 
for the regional studies which the amateurs of historical criticism 
and interpretation have been producing in such profusion. They 
are addressed to the lay mind; they attempt no profound new 
theories about the development of the American world; they under- 
take simply to call attention to the obvious. Yet these obvious 
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things are the ones which the citizenry as a whole has tended to 
overlook. People living in the sunny somnolence of Charleston 
shudder at the thought of the sub-zero temperatures of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota and think of us no more. People living in the 
crowded, jolly, challenging atmosphere of Manhattan think of 
the open wilderness spaces of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
and with a sickening wave of agoraphobia which, I am told, means 
the fear of places that are not enclosed think of us no longer. 
People living in the tradition loving atmosphere of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, or Portland, Maine, think of our region where Republicans 
become Progressives and Farmer-Laborites become Republicans and 
with their little minds reeling under the impact of so much 
irregularity think of us as little as possible. 

But the regional books have caught the attention of those who 
read to be amused. Along with a certain amount of popular enter- 
tainment these writers have managed to inject into somewhat un- 
willing heads a certain amount of slightly more detailed information 
about the hinterland. 

And so I accepted the assignment to tell Charleston and Hart- 
ford and New York how well Wisconsin and Minnesota have got 
on together. 

The history of amicability in the relations of our states goes 
far back of our own time. Only yesterday Zona Gale was a useful 
and creditable representative of the way of life of Wisconsin; her 
influence as patroness of the principles of the good life spread 
across the border and found disciples in the literary colony of the 
Twin Cities. And the day before that Minnesota was grateful to 
receive as leading citizens men like James Manahan and George 
Loftus who had their earlier experience and training in Wisconsin. 
A little earlier still the closest kind of intellectual sympathy existed 
between Robert M. La Follette, Sr. and the men in the state house 
at St. Paul who were resolutely and unwaveringly fighting the 
battle of the people. But even earlier still there were two leaders, 
one in Wisconsin and one in Minnesota, who dramatized in their 
private characters all the excellences of temper and judgment which 
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we like to regard as essential qualities of the Midwestern mind 
and who dramatized in their personal relations the sympathy that 
neighbors like ourselves can feel for each other. The men I refer 
to are Hercules Louis Dousman and Henry Hastings Sibley. 

Fortunately we do not have to take it on faith from latter day 
observers that this mutual respect and loyalty existed. In a memoir 
read before the Minnesota Historical Society sometime in May 
of the year 1871 General Sibley paid the tribute of a devoted 
disciple to the spirit which had always animated his sponsor, coun- 
sellor, and partner, Colonel Dousman. He said: 


Col. Dousman was a firm friend of his own territory and state. 
Intimately acquainted as he was with the topography of the country 
and with its vast capacity for production, he advocated its claims to 
consideration and predicted the brilliant future of Minnesota with all 
the enthusiasm of an old settler. Next to his own state, to which he 
was ever loyal, his affections were bestowed upon the younger sister of 
Wisconsin, and his memory merits a warm place in the hearts of the 
people of Minnesota for the anxiety he manifested and the efforts he 
made to advance their material interests. 


In a time when such hysterical importance has been allowed to 
attach to the significance of boundaries, it is interesting and— 
if you will permit me to use a word that has fallen into undeserved 
disrepute because it has been debased by sentimentalists—it is in- 
spiring to realize that in the early years of the nineteenth century 
there lived on our soil two men who took a just, indulgent, and 
humorous view of the imaginary lines that divide man from man 
while they had also a warm and manly appreciation of the links 
that draw man and man together. 

In the view of the cliché expert, the wilderness world of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota was a savage one peopled by picturesque 
and violent creatures, red and white. These reckless and audacious 
men lived to steal each other’s resources and to stab each other in 
drunken brawls. With a kind of half admiring shudder we con- 
demn a whole way of life for the melodrama that very certainly 
existed on the surface of its routine. The thefts took place and 
the stabbings took place. But we should do well, I think, to make 
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a reappraisal of the behavior of the forebears to determine how 
accurately the spectacular incident involving a few represented 
the code of leadership. 

Think, if you will, how profoundly shocked Dousman and Sibley 
would have been could they have lived on three quarters of a 
century, into our own time. They should then have had to listen 
to paranoid tantrums from across the Atlantic in which a man 
who had incredibly managed to set himself up as a leader de- 
nounced his neighbors, just across the border, as a race of sub- 
human mongrels. In many obvious ways, the Germans and the 
Poles shared much more in the way of heredity, culture, mutual 
interest than did the diverse elements that made up the population 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. One might think that the cultural 
chaos of our region in its early days would inevitably breed hostili- 
ties and resentments which a leader in each state would, consciously 
or unconsciously, canal to the end that his own place might come 
out on top in a race for power and prestige. Yet it was not so. 
Those two men, each of whom was so simply good, chose to work 
together for the advancement of both their houses—I mean, of 
course, the political and social entities of which they were the 
leaders. 

No, I shouldn’t want to have to be the one to take the news 
to the courageous and highly ethical man of the nineteenth century 
that in the twentieth century civilization had advanced to the point 
where it had become possible to persuade one people to make a 
holy mission of destroying their neighbors’ unprotected cities, shoot- 
ing their unarmed neighbors in cold blood, beating their neighbors’ 
wives to death, and herding their neighbors’ children alive into 
gas chambers and ovens. 

It must be admitted, of course, by anyone who wishes to be fair 
that Dousman and Sibley were lights of leadership that shone 
peculiarly bright. Against the dark forest of the wilderness world 
there was spectacular drama to the firm steadiness of their march 
toward the social goals that the world still dreams about. But 
because there were two of them, at least, each is saved from the 
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humiliation of having his virtues dismissed as having been unique. 
Between them, Dousman and Sibley established the fact that in 
our corner of the world we have always believed in the ethical 
basis of democratic society. 

When anyone runs on about virtue in the abstract, it embar- 
rasses his listeners acutely. Everyone grows restless in the presence 
of a nimbus, and each feels an urchin impulse to reach up and 
twist the halo of any saint into a noose around his neck. So let 
me try for a moment to be specific about the simple-hearted good- 
ness and decency of Colonel Dousman and General Sibley. 

In the first place, each of them believed in equality. They were 
not self-conscious about it. Neither one could have been persuaded 
to get up in a pulpit and make a sermon of his faith. They simply 
accepted spontaneously and casually the idea that all men are 
brothers, so why work oneself up about it? Eloquence on the 
subject would have alienated and baffled them. They were too 
busy living by its principles. 

How do we know these things? Quite simply on the evidence. 
In a day when many a man who regarded himself as sober, just, 
and unprejudiced would not have hesitated to state his belief in 
the proposition that the only good Indian is a dead Indian, 
Hercules Dousman was unwavering in his loyalty to the idea that 
the rights of man belonged as much to individuals whose skins 
were red as to ones whose skins were white. 

In his day the Winnebago, among whom he lived and conducted 
his daily affairs, were regarded as the most tempestuous and vio- 
lent of all the western tribes. No democrats themselves, these 
professionally angry and predatory men were constantly engaged 
in struggles with neighboring tribes. Into an atmosphere that was 
electric with hostility and wrath walked the competent Dousman 
shrewdly determined to see that for the good of everyone justice 
was done. 

From our vantage point of history it is not difficult to under- 
stand that expansion of the white race over lands held by the 
Indian tribes was inevitable. The economy of the world had already 
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begun to shrink into a unit. It could no longer support a com- 
paratively unproductive nomadic people on vast tracts of unworked 
land. The culture of the Indians was out of date and had to be 
replaced. But that did not mean, as certain white men interpreted 
it as meaning, that any cutthroat tactics were legitimate in remov- 
ing the people who blocked the way of progress. The Indians, 
though their pattern of existence had to be brought into sympathy 
with the changing pattern of the entire world, still retained their 
rights as individuals and as a people. 

As I say, it is not difficult for us to understand this principle 
of economic evolution. What is remarkable is that Dousman 
should have understood it with such clear-eyed insight. Without 
his steadfast sense of justice the history of the development of our 
region might have had many more of its pages smeared with many 
more bloody passages. For again and again he stood between the 
warring elements, counsellor to both, arbiter for both and pre- 
vented the most bitter and wasteful of struggles. 

The pattern of these crises became standardized. Our govern- 
ment would undertake to buy lands, the Winnebago would agree 
to sell. Then suspicions and jealousies among the Indian chieftains 
would arise. Rumors of treachery would follow the strange grape- 
vine of the wilderness, and presently the negotiation of treaties 
would reach an impasse. In such crises, not once but many times, 
Dousman had the responsibilities of conciliator flung desperately 
upon him. To everyone in the wilderness world he represented 
the embodiment of good feeling, the genius of common sense, a 
man whose honesty and integrity could be counted upon implicitly. 
To that subtly corrupting conviction of belonging to a ruling 
class he never succumbed. He was no more the champion of white 
supremacy than he was friend to Indian. Impartiality was his 
ideal, and he kept it enshrined even on that eminence of power 
which he unquestionably occupied. 

As General Sibley has expressed it, “ The Indians had unbounded 
faith in the honesty of Col. Dousman and they looked to him for 
protection from the rapacity of unprincipled agents and of the 
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swarm of white cormorants who were ever on the alert to rob 
the ignorant savages.” 

And General Sibley himself was no less the casual friend of the 
class which, despite the best efforts of the enlightened democratic 
leaders of the early days, gradually became a submerged and ex- 
ploited one. Most of the settlers found an odd satisfaction in drama- 
tizing their fear of their savage neighbors. They built houses that 
were redoubts and fortresses, topped by lookouts from which the ap- 
proach of hostile tribes could be seen miles away. They set into the 
walls apertures from which guns could be trained on the enemy. 
But to General Sibley, the Indian was not the enemy. His house at 
Mendota had on the top floor a sort of dormitory which could be 
reached by an outdoor stairway. Its comforts were available to any 
Indian who happened to pass that way and found himself overcome 
by fatigue, by inertia, or even by the regrettable but widely familiar 
effects of alcohol. Perhaps this technique of dealing with racial 
problems could not have been followed safely by a man of less 
distinguished personal gifts than General Sibley. But the very 
willingness to use it was an asset in a leader. And certainly that 
willingness demonstrated a workable belief in equality. 

It is far from enough in any world to have an abstract belief 
in equality. To make that faith work one must find support for 
principle through the systematized practice of patience and diplo- 
macy. That is the second way, I think, in which Dousman and 
Sibley excelled as examples of the democratic man. They were 
both masters of the art of tact. 

Fortunately for us latter day observers, the nineteenth century 
settlers were reasonably conscious of the fact that they were en- 
gaged in a tremendous experiment. They knew that significant 
history was in the making, and they decided wisely and without 
pomposity to leave records of it. Not records enough, to be sure, 
to satisfy the insatiable greed of those of us who begin the fascinat- 
ing process of following their footsteps; but still enough to show 
the way they took. Wherever two or three gathered together and 
started a town, the second step after building a shelter, or digging 
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one, was to start a historical society. The Minnesota State His- 
torical Society encouraged the natural expressiveness of General 
Sibley, and he has left comments which reveal not only his associ- 
ates’ but his own aptitude for handling the complexities of wilder- 
ness problems. 

Sibley has told us of Dousman that “his tact, sagacity and 
consummate knowledge of Indian character were displayed on 
many critical occasions.” Dousman possessed the courtesy of the 
heart. He knew that in dealing with people who might easily 
develop a sense of inferiority, because they occupied a position 
less secure than his own, it was well to be able to address them 
in their own language. When Dousman talked to the ruddy, rowdy 
voyageurs whom he employed as agent and partner of the American 
Fur Company, he spoke to them in French. When he undertook 
to justify the ways of the white world to the Winnebago, the 
Menomini, and the Sioux, he addressed them in their own lan- 
guages. He had an adequate command of many Indian tongues. 

This is a lesson of leadership which Americans subsequently 
forgot. We have been at a somewhat silly disadvantage in inter- 
national affairs because we have tended to fall into the error of 
believing, along with our Anglo-Saxon brothers, that English is 
good enough for anyone to speak and that anyone who does not 
speak it is scarcely worth speaking to. Let us not imagine that 
the South American countries are unaware of the implied dis- 
courtesy of our sending to. them official representatives who do 
not speak Spanish or Portuguese. It is true, of course, that we make 
a certain pretense to humility by playing up our ineptitude with 
language, even with our own. But the pretense is false, and it 
fools no one. The democratic man of the nineteenth century had 
a better idea. He learned to communicate with freedom and facility 
even if that involved a certain amount of hard work in mastering 
irregular verbs and even in coming to understand utterly foreign 
language symbols. If Dousman could learn to speak the tribal 
tongue of the Winnebago, we could even learn to speak Russian. 

One of the difficulties which has always existed when two 
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worlds, having different mores, meet and live side by side is the 
failure of the dominant group to understand and to treat with tact 
the customs of the passive group. Sometimes the English have 
failed to be good colonizers because they make so stern-jawed a 
business of parading the fact that they know their own ways are 
best. Noel Coward, who is an Englishman only by the indulgence 
of the people among whom he was born and whom he has so 
often betrayed, has given the whole humorless show away in a 
song entitled “ Mad dogs and Englishmen go out in the mid-day 
- sun.” But, as anyone knows who has recently read anything about 
the British in the East, the unfortunate practice of being enormously 
superior still goes on. Right up to Singapore they continued to put 
on dinner coats in the jungle because somehow it helps in the 
mystical rite of keeping the native in his place. 

It reminds me of a story told me by a friend who once traveled 
through Germany with a haughty and unimaginative young secte- 
tary. One day in a railroad compartment the boy rose and cere- 
moniously closed the door. 

“Why do you do that?” my friend asked. 

The secretary expressed surprise that such a question should 
be put. “To keep out undesirable aliens,” he said. 

It is so difficult for some of us to grasp the situation when, if 
anyone is an undesirable alien, it is oneself. 

Unlike the British, the French have sometimes proved to be 
bad colonizers because they were rather too willing to surrender 
their own ways. They embraced the native mores with a shade 
too much of personal ardor and presently they were the natives 
themselves. 

The truly democratic man seemed in the American wilderness 
to master the technique of continuing to be himself without allow- 
ing that stability to seem rigid or, what is worse, to stand as a 
rebuke to others for being something different. 

Consider, for example, the perfect tact of an episode rehearsed 
by Sibley in his autobiography. To him as he lay reading in his 
bed one night, there entered with the casualness that he had en- 
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couraged, an elderly Indian and his young daughter. Speaking 
in the Sioux language Sibley asked courteously what was the 
occasion of the visit. Then taking his handsome child by the hand, 
the Indian, a sub-chief of one of the lower bands, explained that 
he was about to leave for the winter hunt, that he would be away 
until spring, and that he wished to provide a protector for his 
daughter. The implications of the offer were quite clear, and the 
young bachelor Sibley was faced with the delicate necessity of 
explaining that he could not, for all the generosity of the sug- 
gestion, accept an Indian wife. It was his inspiration to point out 
that if he, in his conspicuous position as agent of the American 
Fur Company, were to accept such a favor “it would make the 
other Indians and their families dissatisfied and jealous.” And I 
like the brotherly feeling with which he concluded the narrative; 
unfortunately it concludes also his fragment of autobiography. “It 
must not be supposed,” he wrote, “that from an Indian point of 
view there was anything savoring of immodesty in the proceeding 
I have narrated.” There spoke the just and generous minded man. 

As a third enormous asset possessed by each of these democratic 
men, I should name the ability to use a talent for business without 
allowing that talent to become so insistent in its demands as to 
become tyrannous. In a world of such horizons that the sky 
seemed literally to be the limit Dousman and Sibley availed them- 
selves of all the opportunities offered by what we have come 
to call “free enterprise.” Yet they seem deliberately to have put 
reins to their imaginations so that the freedom of their own enter- 
prise might not enslave others. With little but their own sense 
of ethical values to contro! them, they deliberately submitted busi- 
ness to that rule of democracy which says that every man has a 
right to a just share in the profits of the enterprise to which he 
gives his energy. 

Sibley has said of Dousman that as agent of the American Fur 
Company and later as partner with him in the extensive interests 
of the firm of Pierre Chouteau and Company of St. Louis, he 
showed “a sound and cultivated judgment and great ability to 
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systematize operations in an extensive district embracing many 
thousands of Indian hunters.” At intervals more or less regular 
he stationed “the fur traders and voyageurs of the great company 
entrusted with merchandise amounting in the aggregate to many 
thousands of dollars annually.” Obviously to manage traffic in so 
wide a field required executive ability of a high order. Dousman 
was paid for it and paid for it reasonably well. He was able, his 
partner reports, to “effect a business organization almost perfect 
in all its parts.” 

But the risks were very great, and as Sibley points out in his 
autobiography “rarely did a trader become wealthy.” It would 
be wise to add a footnote here that there were exceptions like 
that of John Jacob Astor, who built up a tremendous fortune 
based in part on his early operations in our region. The practice 
with the average man was quite different. Sibley has described 
it in his autobiography: 

Furs having no fixed value but (being) subject to the caprices of 
fashion, the prices of fine pelts varied from year to year...so that it 
was impossible to predict what the market would be, and the poor trader 
would therefore be prey to doubts and fears until his safe arrival at 
the main depot at Mackinac. If his best hopes were realized he was a 
happy man and his employes shared in the good fortune. On the other 
hand if prices did not realize his expectations there was a short period 
of gloom and disappointment but the mercurial spirits of all concerned 
soon asserted themselves and they prepared for another long exile from 
civilization with the sang froid peculiar to the race and with brightened 
hopes for the future. It sometimes happened that serious losses occurred 
by shipwreck in traversing the stormy lakes, by fire, or other casualties, 


but whatever might be the result of the year’s operations the employes 
were scrupulously paid the wages they had so well earned. 


The uncertainties of the wilderness world, in matters of com- 
munication and transportation, created problems for the business- 
man which would drive the orderly-minded, button pressing 
executive of today to the nearest clinic with a nerve shattered attack 
of ulcers of the stomach. The democratic man of the nineteenth 
century was made of sterner stuff. Sometimes the money did not 
arrive with which to meet the obligations of treaties with the 
Indians; the result was quite likely to be direct action in the way 
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of a little letting of white blood. Sometimes it was the soldiers’ 
payroll which the government had not been quite provident enough 
to meet at the proper time. Anyone who has known soldiers in 
any of our recent wars can readily imagine that that did not make 
anyone very comfortable. The sulphurous fumes of the idiom that 
has ever been characteristic of the infantry must have risen in 
blue clouds over the prairies. 

But the difficulties were never of long duration in the area over 
which Hercules Dousman presided with brisk efficiency. He had 
established not only prestige, but personal credit, with the sources 
of capital in the money headquarters of New York and St. Louis. 
As a contemporary admirer has said of him, “a courier sent to 
either of these commercial centers from Hercules Dousman, brought 
the money to any point within a circumference that is now meas- 
ured by empires.” 

A fourth asset of these men as democratic leaders was their 
belief in unity. To men living on the frontier, indeed on what 
was virtually the rim of the known world, the society that had 
embroiled itself in the hostilities of the Civil War must have 
seemed very far away. Wisconsin was in the early youth of its 
statehood and Minnesota not out of its infancy. How irritating 
it must have been to have so great an interruption drawing off 
one’s resources of money and manpower. With a world to make, 
a man of creative vitality would surely hesitate to concern himself 
with the patching together of a world that had allowed its organi- 
zation to break down. 

Yet they were not isolationists there in the wilderness. As Sibley 
has reported of Dousman: 

When the War of the Great Rebellion burst upon the country the 
personal influence and the purse of Col. Dousman were cast into the 
scale in support of the Lincoln administration; and few private citizens 
accomplished more than he himself in arousing the people of his sec- 
tion to the emergency of the peril and in equipping regiments for the 
field. He frequently expressed to me his earnest conviction that it was 


the duty of every man in the community to devote his means and his 
energies to maintain intact the integrity of the Federal Union. 
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It all has so familiar a ring that Dousman seems to have antic- 
ipated the troubles of our times and to have answered the 
questions which have agitated the minds of many in our region 
today. He had, in brief, the type of intelligence that discovers 
and understands the central problem which recurs so often as the 
race gropes its way toward a just and genuinely democratic society. 

I shall name just one asset more and bring this catalogue of 
virtues to a close. Dousman and Sibley believed in education and 
in the ameliorating influences that the arts bring to the human 
scene, giving it grace and dignity. There on the edge of the 
wilderness they went to a great deal of trouble to create for them- 
selves a serene and spacious way of life. The home of Dousman 
at Prairie du Chien and the house of Sibley at Mendota stand 
as monuments to the good life. 

I do not refer simply to the good taste of these homes or to the 
fact that they were full of beautiful objects. There would be very 
little point in my setting myself up as editor of House and Garden 
for the issue of May, 1850, to describe how chic were the appoint- 
ments of the living room of the Dousman house or of the master 
bedroom of the Sibley house. Much could be said profitably, how- 
ever, to the owners of three-car garages and built-in tiled shower 
baths about the sheer comfort that both of these dwellings achieved. 
What is important is the emphasis which Dousman and Sibley 
put upon maintaining in a world where such things were difficult 
to remember a proper respect for-man as a creative artist, for man 
as a creature of intellect. 

The cliché notion of the frontier was that it was a place where 
mean and squalid threats to peace and to life itself were con- 
stantly imminent; where Papa Pioneer grubbed eighteen hours a 
day for a living and then tumbled into bed in red flannel under- 
wear; where Mama Pioneer in a repulsive, shapeless garment 
turned momentarily away from the cookstove to shoot at passing 
Indians through an aperture in the mouldering wall of the cabin; 
where there was no leisure for anyone, and misery when it ceased 
for an instant to be acute passed over the line into ennui and then 
on into madness. 
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It is time that someone prepared a scenario for Hollywood 
which would show a pioneer like Hercules Dousman living the 
life of an informal ambassador of goodwill in his house on the edge 
of the wilderness; show him receiving his constant succession of 
guests like a serene and courteous diplomat and ushering them 
into a living room furnished with carved rosewood sofas and chairs 
made by the most expert craftsmen of Philadelphia. Or they might 
take a pioneer like Sibley and give us a glimpse of him as he sat 
down in his house at Mendota after a day of managing his affairs 
to read in Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico or Hallam’s Middle Ages 
or to listen to the music of the piano which was one of the first 
objects he imported after building his house. 

Hollywood would not believe this at first because it is not the 
sort of thing that the experts of the research department would 
find listed under “p” for pioneer. Then presently, of course, the 
whole thing would get mixed up with the old southern plantation, 
and Sibley would be ensconced in a set left over from Gone with 
the Wind. But it is of some importance, I think, to remember 
that the man of the nineteenth century was far from being a 
harried brute who fought uninterruptedly the terrible battle of 
kill-or-be-killed and had his sensibilities gradually blunted until 
he became a featureless mass of endurance. He was at his best a 
very nearly ideal example of the democrat, a man of ideals, in- 
tegrity, and imagination who lived the good life and did his best 
to extend its benefits to others. 

The two shining examples I have depended upon chiefly were 
not the only ones available. Judge Charles Eugene Flandrau of 
Minnesota belonged to the same happy breed. Like Sibley he was 
an Indian fighter, but like Sibley he continued to have decent 
regard for the men whom he felt it necessary to fight. He saw 
them still as human beings having their own integrity and their 
own unassailable rights. 

In his autobiography, a witty and delightful document written 
by a civilized and beguiling observer, Judge Flandrau tells of how 
in the midst of the Indian war of 1862 some of his soldiers were 
inspired to poison a keg of whiskey which they had to leave be- 
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hind as they retreated. It was the pious hope that the Indians 
would find it and after having had an impromptu orgy die in 
gratifying agony. Just as the company moved out, Judge Flandrau 
went quietly back, overturned the keg and watched its contents 
spill out on the ground. 

Before he fought Indians in the field, Sibley had fought their 
legitimate battles in the halls of Congress. And when in the 
struggle to put down the insurrection that threatened the peace 
of the whole countryside, his soldiers were caught scalping dead 
enemies on the ground, Sibley rebuked them angrily. “Shame 
upon such brutality,” he said. “God’s image should not be thus 
mutilated and disfigured.” 

Well, that is my notion of how the democratic man of the 
nineteenth century justified the faith that was in him. Our two 
states have a fine tradition to live up to. I’m glad that we share it. 
Your invitation to me to cross the border that separates us and 
to discuss the relations of Wisconsin and Minnesota shows that 
our feeling of fraternal congeniality may be expected to go on. I 
hope it can survive even the weight that an amateur historian may 
in his earnest ineptitude have imposed. With that word of thanks 
for your indulgence, I shall put away my suspicious wares, close 
up my booth, and with a sigh of relief to match your own, 
collapse once more into being a newspaperman. 














An Art Gallery in Frontier 
Wisconsin 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 


N THE latter part of October, 1852, a little man alighted in 
] Madison from the Milwaukee stage.’ Thirty-seven years old, 

less than five feet tall, he appeared frail and retiring. But 
actually he was full of imagination and push and vigor. Lyman 
Copeland Draper, for he was the traveler, had come to Wisconsin, 
and during the next thirty-five years he was to develop a new 
kind of service for the young state. 

Draper was a man with a mission. Born in Erie County, New 
York, in 1815, he grew up in a humble family which, however, 
was proud of the part it had taken in early America. One of 
Draper’s grandfathers had fought in the Revolution; the other 
had died in defending Buffalo from the British in 1813; and 
Lyman’s father had twice been captured by the enemy during the 
War of 1812. As a boy in Lockport, New York, Lyman had met 
many old soldiers and frontiersmen, and had listened eagerly to 
many a lurid tale of border warfare. Then at the age of eighteen 
he spent a winter in Mobile, Alabama, with his cousin Lydia and 
her husband, Peter A. Remsen. While there, the young man 
took notes on the career of the Creek Indian chief, Weatherford.? 

In 1834 Draper entered Granville College at Granville, Ohio, 
the present Denison University. Limited financial resources allowed 





THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN will be a century 
old in October, 1946. This article, which was first presented before the 
Annual Meeting of the Madison Art Association on March 20, 1945, 
traces the origin of the Society’s picture gallery which today contains 
about 350 oil paintings. Mr. Alexander, the former director of the Society 
and editor of this Magazine, is now educational director of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

1 Larrabee to Draper, Ozaukee [Port Washington], Oct. 24, 1852, Draper Correspond- 
ence, 3, Wisconsin Historical Society. 

? Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:x—xi (1903). 
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him to spend only a little more than two years there, but he grew 
ever more enthusiastic about the history of America and the 
frontier. It was in 1838 at the age of twenty-three that Draper 
decided definitely to devote his life to fulfilling his boyhood am- 
bition of writing a series of biographies of the trans-Allegheny 
pioneers.’ He began corresponding systematically with prominent 
frontiersmen and their descendants, but he soon found that writ- 
ing was not always satisfactory, that personal interviews were often 
more fruitful. In 1840, then, he began journeying along the old 
frontier from western New York to Alabama to talk with the 
rugged pioneers and their children.‘ 

During the next forty years Draper was to travel more than 
60,000 miles through the sparsely settled wilderness, chiefly on 
foot or horseback, by stagecoach or steamboat. Everywhere he was 
welcomed with true pioneer hospitality, the little historian with 
his ceaseless questions and his flaming enthusiasm taking down 
the recollections of the gnarled old frontiersmen and Indian 
fighters. They and their descendants would bring out letters and 
diaries with which to reinforce their memories, would give or lend 
these materials to Draper, or let him copy them. As Draper's quest 
became known throughout the country (he issued circulars and 
kept the magazines and newspapers informed of what he was 
doing), suggestions and materials poured in upon him. He also 
searched through the collections of libraries, historical societies, 
government archives, and private papers, taking notes continually 
on his great subject.° 

While at college in Granville, Draper had known a witty and 
personable youngster, Charles H. Larrabee. He had been born 
in 1820 at Rome, New York, and his father, Major Charles Larra- 
bee, in 1821 had visited Green Bay and Prairie du Chien in 
Wisconsin. After leaving Granville, young Larrabee read law 
at Springfield, Ohio, and then tried his hand at surveying. But 
in 1841 he decided to join his former classmate, Draper, who was 


8 [bid., 1:xii; Larrabee to Draper, Chicago, Jan. 21, 1846; M. M. Southworth to Draper, 
Lockport, Jan. 30, 1846, Draper Correspondence, 2. 

* Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:xi-—xiii (1903). 

5 ]bid., 1:xiii-xiv (1903). 
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then conducting a farm near Pontotoc, Mississippi. The efforts of 
the two friends to raise sweet potatoes at their beautiful “ Forest 
Home” were not too successful, and in 1844 Larrabee moved to 
Chicago while Draper went to live with the Remsens near Phila- 
delphia. 

By 1847 Larrabee was settling down in the new village of 
Horicon in Wisconsin with his beautiful new wife, “a splendid 
creature” named Diana. He was a delegate to the second con- 
stitutional convention at Madison, and when the new state was 
set going in 1848, he was chosen a circuit judge and held this 
office for the next ten years.° A Historical Society of Wisconsin 
had been formed at Madison in October, 1846, during the first 
constitutional convention, but though meetings were held in Janu- 
ary of 1847 and 1848, little was accomplished. In 1849 the 
society was reorganized, and Larrabee became a vice-president for 
Dodge County.’ 

Larrabee had for long been urging Draper to come live in 
Wisconsin. In December, 1849, the newly elected judge was plan- 
ning to move to Port Washington, and he offered to get Draper 
a job either as editor of the Washington County Democrat or as 
deputy clerk of the county court. The new activity of the Historical 
Society strengthened Larrabee’s case, he thought, and in the early 
summer of 1849 he wrote his friend two enthusiastic letters. Gov- 
ernor Dewey would agree to appoint Draper librarian of the state 
library with a salary expected to run about $400-600. Draper 
could also become professor of history and belles-lettres at the 
“amply endowed” state university in process of opening, though 
since it was not expected to be fully organized for about ten years 
the position would be virtually a sinecure. Then, in addition, he 
could be elected secretary of the Historical Society with a salary 
of $100-200. These various positions would occupy him only 
about nine months out of the year, and he could spend the rest 
of the time in New York publishing his biographies. If Draper 


would arrive in Madison by October and deliver the annual ad- 


® Ibid., 9:366-69 (1908). 


TReuben G. Thwaites, The State Historical Society of Wisconsin... (Madison, 1901), 
95-99. 
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dress before the Historical Society in January, everything would 
go through smoothly.® 

Draper at first did not accept Larrabee’s offer, pleading his poor 
health and his duty to stay with the Remsens.° But in 1852 
Peter Remsen died, and Draper had to revise his plans. He felt 
responsible for looking after Mrs. Remsen and her adopted daughter 
Helen. Remsen’s business affairs in Mobile had been much tangled, 
though his partner hoped to be able to send the widow $10,000 
in installments through the next five years. Under these circum- 
stances Draper decided to go to Wisconsin, hoping that the state 
librarianship would materialize after all. He took Mrs. Remsen 
and Helen with him, and in 1853 the cousins were married, though 
Lydia was four years older than Lyman.*® Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the state librarian’s office failed to come through; Governor 
Farwell did not wish to remove the incumbent, and Governor 
Barstow appointed a German who had to be rewarded for his 
excellent work in the gubernatorial campaign.” 

Draper was received as a member of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society at the annual meeting of January 19, 1853, and at once 
elected to the Executive Committee.* During the year a sharp 
struggle went on within the society. Draper wanted to make it 
a public society open to all with frequent meetings, an active 
collection and publication program, and an appropriation from 
the state legislature. But the Rev. Charles Lord, the corresponding 
secretary, led a faction which wanted, said Draper, to have the 
society “established on an elevated footing—initiation fee put up 
to five dollars, & only an exclusive few admitted to membership.” 
Draper and his ideas finally carried the day. The Historical So- 
ciety, which had been incorporated on March 4, 1853, was com- 
pletely reorganized with a new constitution on January 14, 1854, 
and Draper was elected corresponding secretary.’* 

® Larrabee to Draper, Dec. 3, 1848; May 25, June 28, 1849, Draper Correspondence, 2. 

® Larrabee to Draper, Nov. 26, 1849, Draper Correspondence, 2. 

% Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1930), 5:441; Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal, May 25, 1888; Draper to N. W. Perry, Madison, March 1, 1860, Draper 
Correspondence, 8. 

11 Larrabee to Draper, Madison, June 21, 1852; Draper to Farwell, Leverington, July 1, 
1852; Larrabee to Draper, Ozaukee, May 13, Dec. 12, 24, 1853, sbéd., 3. 

12 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:xlvii (1903). 


18 Ibid., 10:28-29 (1909); William R. Smith to Draper, Mineral Point, April 20, 1853, 
Draper Correspondence, 2; Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, April 2, 4-5, 11, 1853; 
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Draper’s plan for securing a state appropriation of $500 to carry 
out the objectives of the society and especially for building “a 
library of books, pamphlets, maps, charts, manuscripts, papers, 
paintings, statuary, and other materials illustrative of the history 
of Wisconsin” also received some opposition. William R. Smith 
of Mineral Point, the venerable president of the society who in- 
sisted upon wearing the dress of an earlier generation complete 
with hair tied in a queue, high stock at the neck, knee breeches, 
thread hose, and slippers with silver buckles, shook his head in 
doubt and suggested that $200 was enough to ask. Smith in 
1852-53 had been granted $1,400 by the legislature to defray the 
expenses of compiling a documentary history of the state, which 
would require further appropriations for printing and distribution. 
Thus he may well have wished to keep other state grants for his- 
torical work small.** But his advice was not taken, and on Febru- 
aty 24, 1854, the society received its first appropriation of $500. 
Other states had made sporadic grants to historical societies be- 
fore, but this was the first continuing appropriation."° In 1855 
the legislature went further and gave the society's corresponding 
secretary a salary of $500; in return for this grant the society 
was to “be deemed a trustee of the state” and not to dispose of 
any of its property without the consent of the legislature. In 1856 
each of the two appropriations was doubled, and the society was 
firmly established.*® 

Draper with great energy plunged into the job of building up 
the collections of the society. During his first year in 1854 he 
wrote more than 300 official letters and distributed 1,300 copies 
of a circular describing the society’s plans and needs “to men 
of learning and genius in our own and other countries.” Honorary 
and corresponding memberships were distributed freely wherever 
they would do good—to federal and state officials and legislators, 


Draper to Increase A. Lapham, Madison, Aug. 23, 1853, Lapham Scrapbook, 26, Wisconsin 
Historical Society. 


“Laws of Wisconsin, 1852, chap. 307; 1853, chap. 48; 1854, chaps. 57, 61; 
1856, chap. 10. 

% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:xlix—1, lii, lvii (1903); 5:16-17 (1907); 
Lews of Wisconsin, 1854, chap. 16; Leslie W. Dunlap, American Historical Societies, 
1790-1860 (Madison, 1944), 51-54. 


% Laws of Wisconsin, 1855, chap. 76; 1856, chap. 79; Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, 5:16-17 (1907); 9:387 (1909). 
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authors, newspaper and magazine editors, book dealers, artists, 
educators, churchmen, librarians, collectors, and railroad officials. 
Well known book dealers of Boston, New York, Albany, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee agreed to act as collection agents for the society, and 
anyone with historical materials could take or send them to the 
nearest “depositary” which would forward them to the society. 
In the first year the library grew from 50 volumes, chiefly of 
state publications, to 1,050 carefully selected ones. Newspapers 
and manuscripts were sought assiduously. In 1855 a 164-page 
annual report including also a dozen valuable articles on early 
Wisconsin history was published at state expense. These reports 
were distributed widely and were even printed in German and 
Norwegian for two years. Magazines and newspapers throughout 
the state and the nation carried accounts of the doings of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society.” 

Lyman Draper had early realized the value of the artist’s brush 
in preserving the memory of his revered pioneers. He had doubt- 
less talked often of this with Larrabee who in 1844 wrote him 
enthusiastically that a St. Louis artist, Charles Deas, was interested 
in painting the Indians of the West and other historical subjects.’* 
The charter, constitution, circular, and appropriation act of the 
Historical Society all included “ portraits and paintings” in the list 
of materials it sought. 

The general network of correspondence which Draper estab- 
lished for the Historical Society occasionally yielded a painting or 
two. Thus Caleb Atwater of Circleville, Ohio, who had been one 
of the commissioners of the Indian treaty at Prairie du Chien in 
1829, not only sent the society a copy of his rare published Towr, 
but also four small water-color sketches made by Peter Rindis- 
bacher, the young Swiss artist, in 1829. The best of these is a 
miniature of Isaac Winneshiek, the son of a Winnebago chieftain 


1 [bid., 1:5-16 (1903); 2:4 (1903). Volumes 2 and 3 of the Collections were 
printed in German and Norwegian. An edition in Dutch was planned but may not have 
been issued. Jacob Quinms to Draper, Sheboygan, July 1, 1857, Draper Correspond- 
ence, 6. 

Larrabee to Draper, Milwaukee, July 11, 1844, #béd., 2. 
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at LaCrosse; the other three sketches were of wild life including 
a prairie wolf and a dowitcher.”® 

But the new corresponding secretary’s plans for the Historical 
Society included a definite scheme for building up an art gallery. 
He was going to do this in two ways. First he wrote many dis- 
tinguished artists of the day announcing their election to honorary 
membership and requesting a gift of one of their paintings. The 
artists written included the venerable Thomas Sully and Rembrandt 
Peale of Philadelphia, distinguished portrait painters; Jasper F. 
Cropsey and Asher B. Durand of New York, landscapists of the 
Hudson River School; George C. Bingham, the Missouri painter 
of Mississippi River and frontier life; Alvah Bradish of Detroit; 
Robert M. Sully of Richmond, Virginia; George P. A. Healy of 
Illinois; Clement R. Edwards and John Frankenstein of Cincin- 
nati; and Joseph Fagnani, Godfrey N. Frankenstein, and F. B. 
Carpenter of New York.”° 

Many of the artists written promised to give the society a paint- 
ing, and a large number of them kept their promises. Thomas 
Sully, for example, sent a beautifully painted copy of Gilbert 
Stuart’s Athenaeum-type portrait of George Washington, the first 
portrait received by the society and still one of its best paintings. 
Clement R. Edwards contributed his copy of John Wesley Jarvis’ 
portrait of George Rogers Clark as well as an original painting 
of Dr. William Byrd Powell of Kentucky. George C. Bingham 
unfortunately presented only engravings of the Country Election 
and the Flat-Boat Card Players instead of the originals. The aged 
Rembrandt Peale did not send a picture, but he did write a glow- 
ing commendation of the society as follows: 


I am indeed astonished to perceive in the enterprising settlements of 
our Far West, such vigorous demonstrations of intellectual power, which 


1 Atwater to Draper, Circleville, July 3, 1854, Wisconsin Historical Society Correspond- 
ence; July 24, Aug. 13, 14, 1854, Draper Correspondence, 4. The pictures of Winneshiek. 
the prairie wolf, and the dowitcher are in the Wisconsin Historical Society. For 
Rindisbacher, see Porter Butts, Art in Wisconsin (Madison, 1936), 33-35; Grace Lee Nute, 
“Peter Rindisbacher,” Minnesota History, 14:283-87 (1933). Mr. A. W. Schorger, the 
Madison ornithologist, kindly identified the dowitcher. 

20 Wisconsin Historical Society, Co/lections, 1:xlviii, lvii, lix, 11, 12-13 (1903). For 
correspondence from these artists, see Draper Correspondence and Wisconsin Historical 
Society Correspondence. 
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have had a slower growth in our more favored locations in the East— 
verifying the prophetic judgment, made in the time of Franklin, that 
Art and Science were leaving the seats of their early establishment, and 
traveling Westward.?* 


The letters the various artists wrote Draper which have survived 
show clearly his philosophy of the relation of art to history. W. 
D. Washington wrote him from Washington in 1856, “The 
noblest aim of Art as you justly observe is the illustration and 
perpetuation of great events in History, and every true minded 
American artist must take a lively interest in an Institution calcu- 
lated to foster a spirit of enlightened research into times so much 
richer in pictorial material than the present.” John Cranch of 
New York agreed with Draper in thinking “that adequate credit 
has not been awarded to artists for their great services in record- 
ing and perpetuating on canvass [sic] much that is invaluable in 
our country’s history.” In other words, art was important chiefly 
for its antiquarian function of illustrating the past. And just as 
Draper demanded absolute honesty in his written history, so he 
thought that the artist to be of worth must put down realistically 
exactly what he saw and, if painting a historical theme, should 
have documentary evidence or at least affidavits to testify to the 
accuracy of his facts. 

In addition, Draper developed another idea. He wrote letters 
to prominent men of the state asking them to present their portraits 
to the society's gallery, and he hoped to find patrons to finance 
portraits of certain Indian chiefs. But when he informed Robert 
M. Sully, the artist, of Richmond, Virginia, of his election to 
honorary membership, Sully suggested in April, 1854, that he 
might be able to visit Wisconsin on a painting tour. “I am a 
passionate lover of Field Sports,” he wrote. “So should I visit your 
country, the absence of patronage cant stifle me as long as there are 
fish in your lakes or game on your prairies.” Again he declared, “I 


should like a quiet log built cottage on the banks of one of your 
romantic lakes.” 


21 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:lix,12 (1903); 2:10,47 (1903); 3:34 
(1904); 4:26 (1906). ' 


22,W. D. Washington to Draper, Washington, July 30, 1856; John Cranch to Draper, 
New York, March 30, 1854, Wisconsin Historical Sociery Correspondence. 
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SOME PORTRAITS OF THE WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
“The Prophet” by Robert M. Sully, 1833; “Isaac Winneshiek” by 
Peter Rindisbacher, 1829; “Solomon Juneau” by Samuel M. Brookes, 
1856; and “George Washington” after Gilbert Stuart by Thomas Sully, 


1854. Cuts of the first three by courtesy of Porter Butts from his Art 
im Wisconsin. 
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Draper at once seized upon this suggestion that Sully come to 
Wisconsin. Why not have an official painter for the society who 
would produce portraits of pioneers, statesmen, and Indians at 
$50 a head, the commission to be paid by the sitter or a patron? 
Sully also suggested that he would like to paint the Wisconsin 
battlefields of the Black Hawk War, and Draper proposed a 
pictorial history of Wisconsin with the text furnished by a friend 
of his and the pictures by Sully.”* 

The artist agreed to send the society a copy of his portrait of 
Black Hawk and. his original paintings of Black Hawk’s son and 
of the wicked medicine man, the Prophet, Black Hawk’s evil 
adviser, all three for $100. He also did a romantic likeness of 
Pocahontas with-a garland of flowers in her hair and pearls at her 
ears, five small water-color sketches of the ruins of Jamestown, 
and a copy of his portrait of Chief Justice John Marshall as gifts 
for the institution.** 

Sully had been born in Petersburg, Virginia, in 1803 so that 
he was now fifty-one years old. His father, an actor attached to 
the Charleston theater and an amateur artist, died when the boy 
was about ten. Young Sully grew up very fond of drawing and at 
eighteen went to Philadelphia to study with his uncle Thomas 
Sully for eight or nine months. After a brief and unsuccessful 
period of painting in Virginia, he journeyed to London in 1824 
where he remained for four years studying the work of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and others. He painted a few 
portraits and received some patronage from an eighty-year-old 
pupil of Reynolds, James Northcote. But Sully did not think that 
the older artists in general did enough to aid him, either with 
advice or by lending their pictures to be copied. 

Upon his return to Virginia, he began painting steadily, though 
he did not achieve much success. At Fortress Monroe, Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, in 1833 he painted the Indian prisoners—Black 


Hawk, his son Nasheakusk, and Wabokieshiek, the Winnebago 


* Robert M. Sully to Draper, Richmond, April 20, Oct., 1854, Draper Correspond- 
ence, 4, 

* Sully to Draper, May 13, Oct., 1854; Feb. 10, March 10, April 13, 1855, sbéd., 4; 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, ‘‘ Pocahontas and Jamestown,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
25:38-42 (Sept., 1941). 
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Prophet.*® The portraits show the effect of his English study; 
they are not harshly realistic, but as Porter Butts says, “ have soft 
colors and outlines, an unvarying and unlife-like chocolate red 
in the faces, a graceful flourish to the tilt of the head and the 
‘sweep of the robes.” ** But they are not very well drawn or 
skillfully painted. 

Sully was a romanticist and could rhapsodize over his work 
easily. Thus he saw in the portrait of the Prophet “a peculiar, 
indescribable, devilish expression—a something that you cannot 
explain, that I hit exactly.”** §. H. Carpenter, the librarian of 
the society and well educated in the classics, wrote a report on the 
picture gallery in 1856 in which he described the same painting 
as follows: 


The Prophet's is a striking portrait. The very muscles of the face seem 
to relax and tighten with all the malicious passions, of which man in 
his most degraded state is capable. The dark depths of a fiendish soul, 
with all its hellish thoughts of torture and revenge seem inscribed in 
every feature of that forbidding countenance. The drapery of the figure 
is bad, but the head is perfect. The low forehead, the matted hair, the 
deep-set eyes, the heavy jaws, and the sensuous mouth, all betray the 
most accomplished villain; and such his character is well known to 
have been.?® 

A modern observer, looking at Sully’s work, finds it difficult 
to see the characteristics mentioned by the artist and his enthusiastic 
interpreter, and must confess that it is of greater worth historically 
than artistically. 

Meanwhile, Draper was busy lining up trade for Sully. Byron 
Kilbourn, a founder of Milwaukee, wrote that he had just had a 
portrait painted by Samuel M. Brookes, the Milwaukee artist, but 
that he would employ Sully also and let the society take its choice 
of the two portraits. Former Governor N. P. Tallmadge of Fond 
du Lac found that a Washington artist he had charged with a 
portrait had not begun work and wrote that he would sit for 
Sully, provided he did not expect too quick pay. Ebenezer Brigham 
of Blue Mounds, Albert G. Ellis of Stevens Point, James H. Lock- 


% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 2:63-71 (1903); Butts, Art im Wiscon- 
sin, 88-94. 

% Ibid., 91-92. 

** Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 2:67 (1903). 

%8 Ibid., 2:41-42 (1903). 
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wood of Prairie du Chien, Daniel M. Parkinson of Mineral Point, 
Henry S. Baird of Green Bay, and a dozen others agreed to be 
painted by Sully. Draper even planned to tender the artist a vacant 
place on the Executive Committee of the society.” 

On November 3, 1855, Mrs. M. R. Chamberlayne of Richmond 
wrote Draper that her brother Sully was on his way to Wisconsin 
and begged the good secretary to watch over him since he some- 
times used “ stimulants too freely to silence memory” of “ domestic 
sorrows from which he had deeply suffered.” But alas! before 
Sully could get to Wisconsin he met an ignominious death. At 
Buffalo on October 16, according to Draper’s printed eulogy, the 
artist was taken “by a fatal disease” and died on October 28. 
Actually what happened is that as soon as Sully got to Buffalo, he 
wandered off from the tavern where he was staying and returned 
four or five days later, covered with filth, one eye blackened, and 
with all his money gone. He soon began to vomit blood and was 
taken to a hospital in bad shape. Both doctors who examined 
him thought he had been on a “hard spree” and that he might 
have “been drugged at some saloon.” They attributed his bleed- 
ing and death to excessive drinking.*° 

Draper delivered a eulogy on Sully before the society with 
genuine sorrow. The artist, he said, 


had devised liberal things for our Society—to sketch and to paint the 
battle fields of our Black Hawk War, and portraits of our noble and 
fast fading band of pioneers....But Sully is gone—these hopes and 
designs all frustrated; and in lamenting the loss we have sustained—we 
can not repress the anxious inquiry—upon whom will his mantle fall? 
Who can worthily fill the place his untimely death has made vacant? 34 


Disappointed though he was by the unfortunate Sully’s tragic 
end, Draper went ahead with his plans for the picture gallery. By 
April, 1856, according to Librarian Carpenter, the society had 
received twenty-one portraits and one landscape, and forty-seven 
men had promised to contribute pictures of themselves. The society 
was determined “to secure reliable portraits of those who figure 


*® [bid., 2:70 (1903); letters from the men named to Draper, 1855, Draper Correspond- 
ence, 5. 


% Draper from Mrs. Chamberlayne, Richmond, Nov. 3, 1855; from J. Clement, Buf- 
falo, Nov. 24, 1855, ibid., 5. 


*1 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 2:68 (1903). 
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prominently in our State.” True and accurate likenesses of the 
governors, supreme court justices, noted Indian chiefs, early settlers, 
United States senators and congressmen, and “some of the illustri- 
ous historic men of our common country” were wanted.*? 

In seeking a new official painter for the society, Draper looked 
closer home this time and found what he needed in Milwaukee. 
There two English-born artists had formed a partnership and were 
attracting considerable attention. 

The moving spirit of the firm was Samuel Marsden Brookes 
(1816-1892), who was born at Newington Green, Middlesex, 
came with his parents to a farm near Chicago sixteen years later, 
and in 1841 sold some land he owned in order to pay for three 
months of lessons with two miniature painters in Chicago. In Janu- 
ary, 1842, he moved to Milwaukee to become probably the first 
resident artist of Wisconsin. In September he was married to a Mil- 
waukee girl, Julia B. Jones. S. H. Carpenter, the society’s librarian, 
writing more than a dozen years later, said that Brookes “ met with 
encouraging success, considering the newness of the country, the 
poverty of the people, and the little taste of art then prevalent in 
the North West.” In other words, he could not make a living, 
and in 1845, assisted by contributions from some of the Mil- 
waukeeans, he visited England and the Continent, adding to his 
training by copying pictures in the National Gallery and Hampton 
Court Palace. After two years abroad, he returned to Chicago 
and by about 1848 was back in Milwaukee.** 

In 1855 Brookes formed a partnership to paint portraits and 
landscapes with Thomas H. Stevenson, who had been born in 
Westmoreland, England, studied art in London and Paris, and 
painted at Toronto and Cleveland before coming to Wisconsin. 
According to Librarian Carpenter, Brookes’s “great forte is in 
securing a faithful expression, while Mr. Stevenson excels in sketch- 
ing landscapes and finishing up pictures.” ** 


® Ibsd., 2:40-49 (1903). 

%H. L. Conard, ed., History of Milwaukee (Chicago, 1895), 2:72-73; Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Collections, 2:51 (1903); Milwaukee Cowrier, Feb. 6, 1842; Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Sept. 28, 1842; Jan. 7, 1873; clipping from Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, 1882, 
Wisconsin Historical Society; Butts, Art in Wisconsin, 70-71. 

* Ibid., 74-75; Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 3:62 (1904). 
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“ Pecatonica Battleground,’ 1857, by Brookes and Stevenson; “ Thomas H. 
Stevenson” by Mark R. Harrison, c. 1860; and “Samuel M. Brookes,” a 
self-portrait, c. 1880. Cut of the first by courtesy of Porter Butts from 
his Art in Wisconsin. 
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Brookes had written Draper as early as February, 1854, saying 
that he had noticed the society desired portraits of the governors 
and that he had painted Governor Farwell and Senator Hunter, 
to whom he suggested Draper might wish to write. But soon the 
plan for employing Sully was at its height; doubtless his illustrious 
name and enthusiasm for things historical impressed Draper more 
than did the recommendations given Brookes. Following Sully’s 
death, however, Edward G. Ryan, later to become chief justice of 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court, wrote Draper in December, 1855, 
to recommend that Brookes and Stevenson replace Sully. He 
thought their work would compare favorably with anything he 
had seen in the society’s rooms. Brookes, said Ryan, “ has wintered 
with us, before much taste for art arose amongst us: & I think 
ought to share the sunshine of the now growing taste for works 
of Art.” Stevenson, he reported, “is now living amongst us for 
the second time; & if he be appreciated will leave amongst us 
works to do us honor & educate our taste for Art.” Brookes evi- 
dently came to see Draper and received a general commission 
for the firm, for by January 24, 1856, the artist was reporting 
enthusiastically upon work in progress.*® 

Increase A. Lapham, Wisconsin’s pioneer scientist and a vice- 
president of the Historical Society, in February wrote Draper he 
hoped Brookes had delivered his portrait of Lapham to the society. 
“T think it is a very good one,” commented the scientist, “and 
you do well to encourage him to fill your picture gallery.” The 
next month the Milwaukee Sentinel called attention to two portraits 
on view at Brookes and Stevenson’s studio. One was of “ the Jate 
governor,” William A. Barstow, who had claimed reélection after 
the disputed campaign of 1855 but had been ousted by a supreme 
court decision. The Sentinel commented upon the “sentiment of 
distrust which shades his otherwise handsome features and the 
doubtful and uncertain gaze with which the portrait is looking 
into the future.” Some jokester had even marked “ex officio” on 
the canvas in pencil.*® 

* Draper from Brookes, Milwaukee, Feb. 11, 1854; Dec. 10, 1855; Jan. 24, 1856; 
from Ryan, Milwaukee, Dec. 31, 1855, Draper Correspondence, 4-5. 


Lapham to Draper, Milwaukee, Feb. 13, 1856, ibid., 5; Milwaukee Sentinel, 
Mar. 3, 1856. 
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In the summer of 1856 Brookes and Stevenson took a jaunt to 
Green Bay where they remained for two months painting some 
twenty-five portraits and several family groups as well as beginning 
a set of ten small oil sketches of town sites and canal improvements 
along the Fox River for the Fox and Wisconsin Improvement 
Company, of which Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay was the mov- 
ing spirit. The artists then went on to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Portage, Baraboo, Prairie du Chien, Platteville, and Mineral Point. 
On this trip they painted many portraits and sketched the Wis- 
consin Heights and Bad Axe battlefields of the Black Hawk War. 
Brookes thought that autumn with its rich colors was the best 
time to do these pieces.*’ 

The firm displayed several pictures, including a view of the 
Dells of the Wisconsin and a Farmyard Scene at the festival of 
the Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church in Milwaukee in 
February, 1857. The next summer Stevenson went to sketch the 
Pecatonica battlefield to finish the series on the Black Hawk War.* 

But the cream had probably been skimmed off the portrait trade 
by now, and the financial difficulties following the panic of 1857 
made it harder to secure commissions. Perhaps the excessive drink- 
ing of Stevenson also helped hasten the break-up of the painting 
firm. In July the partners were working furiously to get ready 
for an art union lottery so that they could sell off most of their 
work. The drawing was held on August 5, 1858, at Young’s 
Lecture Room. Perhaps 500 chances had been sold on 58 pictures, 
and 160 chances remained in the hands of the partners so that 
they drew 13 of their pictures. Of the list of 58 paintings, 24 
appear to have been landscapes, 19 genre, 8 still life, and 7 por- 
traits. The places painted included Ohio, England, Quebec, Scot- 
land, and France, and there were three landscapes of Wisconsin 


** Brookes to Draper, Green Bay, Aug. 17, Fond du Lac, Sept. 27, Portage City, 
Sept. 29, Milwaukee, Nov. 25, Dec. 21, 31, 1856; H. S. Baird to Draper, Green Bay, 
Aug. 25, 1856, Draper Correspondence, 5; Milwaukee Sentinel, Jan. 29, 1857; Butts, 
Art in Wisconsin, 74-75. The article in the Sentinel says the Fox and Wisconsin River 
Improvement Company sketches were to be engraved, but there are at present no known 
copies of these engravings. 

%8 Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 17, 1857; Brookes to Draper, Milwaukee, June 22, July 24, 
Sept. 21, Dec. 3, 22, 1857, Draper Correspondence, 6. 
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delineating Duck Shooting on Horicon Lake, the Dells of the 
Wisconsin, and Devil’s Lake.*® 

With this lottery Thomas H. Stevenson seems to have bowed 
out of the Milwaukee art world. The remainder of his Wisconsin 
career could not be described as very happy. In 1858 he went to 
Fond du Lac and joined Mark R. Harrison in painting pictures 
for another lottery. Though the works, mostly of rural scenes, 
sold well, Stevenson’s convivial habits got the better of him, and 
his friends bought him a railroad ticket and put him on the train 
for his home in Cleveland. Next year he returned to work with 
Harrison in painting a series of dioramas with opaque, trans- 
parent, and semitransparent places in the canvases so that lights 
placed at different angles created a moving-picture effect. “One 
scene would slowly fade away into darkness, and another, wholly 
different, would immediately begin to appear with a change only 
of lights.” “Belshazzar’s Feast,” for example, was good for five 
scenes. The dioramas were sent on tour with a Methodist preacher 
serving as “descriptive lecturer,’ but the camphene lights used 
were highly explosive, and in Indiana a disastrous fire destroyed 
the paintings. Long before this, however, Stevenson had been 
provided with a ticket to Cleveland for a second time, and he 
is said to have died there.*° 

Brookes continued to paint portraits for the Historical Society 
for several more years. In the last of August, 1858, he secured 
a likeness of Oshkosh, the Menomini chief, just in the nick of 
time, too, a few days before the Indian died as a result of a drunken 
brawl.** The Milwaukee Sentinel of January 6, 1859, called 
attention to Brookes’s portrait of George B. Bingham, third lieuten- 
ant of the Milwaukee Light Guard. “It is not only a good paint- 
ing,” said the article, “but an admirable likeness, and shows 
George to the life—all but his heart which the canvass [sic] was 
not big enough to hold.” 

® Brookes to Draper, Milwaukee, Dec. 3, 1857; July 17, 1858, sbid., 6; Milwaukee 
Sentinel, Aug. 7, 1858. : 

“A. T. Glaze, Business Directory of Fond du Lac (Fond du Lac, 1905), 71-73. 


“ Carpenter to Draper, Madison, Sept. 10, 1858, Draper Correspondence, 6; Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Collections, 4:62, 83, 103 (1906). 
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In 1860 Brookes held another art union lottery, and then early 
in 1862 still another. The Semtinel was especially enthusiastic 
about two of his portraits “which for faithful delineation of ex- 
pression, accuracy of features and life-like tone of coloring cannot 
be equalled by any camera.” His still life painting was good, 
also; one of them could not be touched “for arrangement of 
rich coloring”; in another he succeeded in painting “a couple 
of pickerel that would make an epicure’s mouth water.” Un- 
fortunately for the artist, though, most people did not share the 
Sentinel’s low opinion of photography, and more and more photo- 
graphic likenesses, often colored by hand, were being sold. Many 
an artist was forced to enter the photographic business and seek 
outlet for his creative impulses in either copying or coloring photo- 
gtaphs.** 

In April, 1862, Brookes gave up struggling to make a living 
by his brush in Milwaukee and left for California via the Isthmus 
of Panama; his family of eight soon followed him. The West 
indeed proved golden for him. The photographic exactness with 
which he painted still life was much appreciated. He received 
$300 each for doing three bunches of grapes in Sonoma County— 
the Flaming Tokay, the Muscat of Alexandria, and the Mission 
Grape, all “marvelously natural in form, color and pulpiness.” 
Never was a grape painting “so fresh, crisp and fruity.” Game 
and fish pictures were popular, too, and rich sportsmen paid well 
for them. For a time Brookes was known as “the fish painter,” 
and he sold a life-size portrait of a peacock to the widow of Mark 
Hopkins for $2,000.** | 

Brookes thought that his later paintings had “that realistic re- 
lief, which places them in a distinct school or class, invented by 
himself and approached by none other.” Though we would not 
call him a great artist today, his honest veritism produced excel- 
lent likenesses of Wisconsin statesmen, pioneers, Indian chiefs, 
and landscapes—now important documents of Wisconsin’s past. 
The landscape paintings done with Stevenson, as Porter Butts has 


@ Butts, Art in Wisconsin, 96-97; Milwaukee Sentinel, March 31, 1862. 


* Ibid., April 8, 1862; Jan. 7, July 11, 1873; clipping from Milwaukee Evening 
Wisconsin, 1882, Wisconsin Historical Society. 
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pointed out, are very similar to Grant Wood's stylized primitives 
of a recent day.** 

When Brookes left Wisconsin in 1862, the Civil War was 
exerting a blighting effect upon the Historical Society as upon all 
state educational institutions. Draper tried to secure appointment 
as assistant paymaster with a Wisconsin regiment so that he could 
collect materials on the war while it was being fought. But un- 
fortunately he had always been sympathetic with the South, a 
strong anti-abolitionist and Democrat, and he was not appointed 
to serve with the troops. He had to be content with mailing 
circulars of inquiry to the Wisconsin regiments and trying to 
secure a soldier-historian for each of them.** 

The Historical Society had no official painter during this period, 
though between 1862 and 1869 William Cogswell of Chicago 
painted five portraits—of Governors Henry Dodge, Leonard J. 
Farwell, and James T. Lewis; Levi B. Vilas, and Samuel D. Hast- 
ings—for the society, some of them from photographs. After 
Draper's retirement in 1886, James Reeve Stuart, who taught art 
at the University of Wisconsin, added even more portraits to the 
society’s gallery than had Brookes and Stevenson. But the develop- 
ment of photography was being felt by the society which no longer 
actively sought oil portraits of Wisconsin worthies.*° 

In 1866 the Historical Society issued its first printed catalogue 
of its picture gallery. It then owned a total of sixty-one paintings. 
Twenty of these had been painted by Brookes, and twelve more 
by Brookes and Stevenson; thus more than half of the gallery 
was the work of the society’s official painters. Of the other twenty- 
nine pictures, five were by Robert M. Sully, four by William 
Cogswell, two by Clement R. Edwards, one of De Witt Clinton 
ptobably wrongly attributed to George Catlin, and one each by 
Thomas Sully, Jules Emile Saintin, F. B. Carpenter, Chevalier 
Joseph Fagnani, William J. Head, Abraham B. Rockey, Jasper 


F. Cropsey, George Whitney Flagg, and James Bowman. 


“ Ibid., 1882; Butts, Art in Wisconsin, 75. 

®Draper to Governor Randall, Madison, April 23, 1861; N. S. Gilson to Draper, 
Camp Randall, Madison, Nov. 6, 1861; F. C. Kizer to Draper, Army of the Frontier, 
Feb. 14, 1863, Draper Correspondence, 9. 

“ Cogswell to Draper, Chicago, July 17, Dec. 6, 1862, ibid., 9. 
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In addition to the work by Brookes and Stevenson, eight pic- 
tures seem to have been painted by Wisconsin resident artists. 
C. A. Johnson, an amateur painter of Blooming Grove, had fur- 
nished a primitive picture of Madison’s first house, the tavern run 
by Eben and Roseline Peck in 1837.*7 Mark R. Harrison of 
Fond du Lac had copied George P. A. Healy’s portrait of Waume- 
gesako or the Wampum, the chief of a mixed band of Chippewa, 
Ottawa, and Potawatomi at Manitowoc Rapids.“* Amos Hamlin 
had done the portrait of John W. Quinney, grand sachem of the 
Stockbridge tribe, at Stockbridge in 1849 before setting out for 
California.“* A crude likeness of Absalom A. Townsend had so 
red a face that Librarian Carpenter explained that the artist, Abram 
R. Stanley, the postmaster at Shullsburg, was “true to nature— 
the only safe guide for an artist to follow,” and that the high 
color should be attributed to Pioneer Townsend’s hardy life in the 
open air.°° E. H. Andrews, “quite a youth” from Fond du Lac, 
had contributed a portrait of the Hon. Edward Pier of that place, 
though Carpenter thought it did not “do justice to the worthy 
Fond du Lac Senator.” ** But head and shoulders above all the 
other Wisconsin artists was Samuel D. Coates of Merrimack, whose 
portrait of Joseph Crélie, a rather amusing old fraud who posed 
as “the oldest man in the world,” more than 130 years of age, 
is an excellent piece of work.” 

By 1866 the Historical Society had outgrown the dark, crowded 
quarters in the basement of the Baptist Church which it had 
rented since 1855, and was assigned airy rooms in the new wing 
of the capitol building. Whereas Draper had reported 10,000- 
12,000 visitors annually at the society’s rooms in the church, he 
estimated an attendance of 15,000-20,000 at the capitol for 1866 
and contrasted this figure with the 150 visitors yearly attracted 


“ Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 4:30, 82, 113 (1906). 

# Ibid., 4:30, 82 (1906). 

# Ibid., 4:115 (1906); Electa W. Candy to Draper, Stockbridge, June 17, 1859, 
Draper Correspondence, 7. 

5° Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 3:64 (1904). 

51 Ibid., 3:64-65 (1904). 

® Butts, Art in Wisconsin, 97; Coates to Draper, Merrimack, July 8, 1865, Draper 
Correspondence, 10; Merrimack, Jan. 15, May 7, 1866, Wisconsin Historical Society 
Correspondence. 
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by a prominent eastern historical society. Increased facilities for 
showing portraits caused the collection to grow rapidly, and by 
the time the society issued its second printed gallery catalogue 
in 1878, 113 pictures were listed. When Draper retired as secre- 
tary of the society at the end of 1886 there were 135 oil and 
crayon paintings in the gallery.” 

There can certainly be no doubt of the value of Draper's art 
gallery of early Wisconsin. In most cases the portraits and land- 
scapes he promoted may not have been painted too well from the 
point of view of the art critic, and Robert M. Sully, Brookes and 
Stevenson, and most of the other artists will never rate high in the 
annals of American art. As craftsmen they are amateurish indeed 
when compared with a John Singleton Copley or Gilbert Stuart, 
a Samuel F. B. Morse or Henry Inman. But the contributors to 
the Historical Society gallery, though not too gifted, were honest 
workmen who put down on canvas what they saw. From the point 
of historical documentation, their work is invaluable. Probably 
no other state of the age of Wisconsin is fortunate enough to 
possess as extensive a collection of paintings of its Indian chiefs, 
pioneers, and statesmen. 

A word should be said about the gallery as a promotion device 
in building a historical society. When the Wisconsin Historical 
Society received its little grant of $500 from the state in 1854, 
there was a distinct possibility that the money would not be forth- 
coming year after year. Other states had supported historical 
societies with occasional appropriations, but none had maintained 
them for a long period. In the early days while Draper was build- 
ing a great library—virtually a state library—for Wisconsin, he 
might easily have lost this state appropriation at any time. But 
despite the panics of 1857 and 1873, despite the difficulties of the 
Civil War years, the society continued to expand its collections, to 
increase its shelving and display space, and to grow in the esteem 
of the citizens of the state. 


Part of this success can be attributed to Draper’s persuasive 


% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 5:23-24 (1907); Catalogue of the Picture 
Gallery, January 1, 1878; Proceedings, 1887, 19. 
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personality. When he took a lukewarm or even hostile legislative 
committee into the dark basement of the Baptist Church to view 
the society's collections, it was almost sure to come out convinced 
of the great work being done and to vote to enlarge its support. 
But part of the general prosperity of the society should be credited 
to its picture gallery. The early state politician who was asked 
to contribute his portrait to posterity as represented by the His- 
torical Society usually felt kindly toward the institution and was 
fairly likely to support it. The pictures, too, were great drawing 
cards for the general public, and a regular feature of a visit to 
the capital city was a tour of the picture gallery of the Historical 
Society. As Carpenter put it in 1858, “The interest manifested 
by visitors [in the gallery] is an unmistakable proof of the wisdom 
of adding this feature to the attractions of our rooms. A speaking 
portrait will often live in the remembrance of the people, and 
serve to retain the memory of early pioneers far more than any 
written description of themselves, their lives and their labors.” * 
Pictures had more appeal for the ordinary sightseer, then, than 


did books or newspapers or manuscripts. This popular appeal as 
well as the interest of state officials and legislators in preserving 
their own likenesses did much to strengthen the position of the 
Historical Society in Wisconsin. Lyman Draper, that hustling 
little historical promoter, well understood what he was doing for 
his beloved institution, as well as for posterity, when he set up a 
picture gallery in frontier Wisconsin. 


Draper to Mrs. Draper, Madison, March 14, 1863, Draper Correspondence, 9. 
% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 4:80 (1906). 





Pastor Dietrichson of Old 
Koshkonong 


By EINAR HAUGEN 


to mind some aspects of frontier life that are frequently 

forgotten or glossed over. For the edification and amuse- 
ment of the present generation it may be worth the trouble to 
assemble some facts about the pioneer pastor, the Rev. Johan 
Wilhelm Christian Dietrichson, who lived strongly and vividly 
and survived in legend long after he had left his charge. He was 
pastor of Koshkonong from 1844 to 1850, and the third Nor- 
wegian clergyman to set up his tents in the United States. 

Many writers have reported on the unusual character, and the 
brief, but stormy career of this father of the Norwegian Lutheran 
church. Oral tradition combines with his own writing and several 
comtemporary accounts to give us an impression of power. Pro- 
fessor Rasmus B. Anderson, whose father had been one of his 
more persistent hecklers, called him “strict and overbearing” 
and “avaricious,” but “a very able minister.”* Knud Langeland, 
pioneer and editor, who also was critical of the pastor, described 
his “weak side” as being that “he was quickly angered and lost 
his self-control.”* J. M. Rohne, official church historian, makes 
him out “an aristocrat of the aristocrats both as to family and 
temperament,...with inborn ideas of the rights of his class.” * 


T=: 1944 CENTENNIAL of the Koshkonong churches brings 





PROFESSOR EINAR HAUGEN is the head of the Scandinavian Department 
at the University of Wisconsin and is at present on leave, spending a 
year in Oslo as American Cultural Attaché to Norway. Pastor Dietrich- 
son’s short and stormy career in Wisconsin is critically analyzed in this 
article through the happy discovery of the pastor's own church records. 
This source of information, never before utilized by Dietrichson’s biog- 
taphers, explains more fully this churchman’s career. 
1 Anderson, Life Story (Madison, 1915), 14. 


2 Nordmandene + Amerika (Chicago, 1888), 74. 
3 Norwegian-American Lutheranism up to 1872 (New York, 1926), 67. 
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Theodore Blegen, who has given Dietrichson full and admirable 
analyses in his two volumes of Norwegian Migration to America, 
finds him “an aristocratic, imperious, high-church divine,” with 
an “almost fanatical fervor,’ a “sharp temper, severity, and 
lordliness.” * 

But there is one important source of information that none of 
these writers appears to have used, namely his own church records, 
which are still preserved at the parsonage of the Koshkonong 
churches, near Utica, Wisconsin.® These records are of peculiar 
value in that they unconsciously but inevitably reveal a great deal 
about the pastor’s character. On some points they also bring posi- 
tive new information about the controversies in which he was in- 
volved, and above all, about the parishioners whose character he 
has more than once illuminated with great care.® 

These records are impressive for the scrupulousness with which 
they were kept. For each member entered on the list he has noted 
the full Norwegian name (not merely the current Americanized 
name, as many later pastors were content to do), the place and 
date of birth, the date of immigration, and the names of wife and 
children. Opposite many of these names he also entered notes on 
their character. He kept an extensive and conscientious record 
of important events in the life of the congregation, from its 
founding to the end of his ministry. This record he wrote under 
the eye of history, as we see from a passage where he apologizes 
for the extensiveness of his account by saying that “these details 
will probably be of importance in the history of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in a future long after my time; and it is pre- 
cisely the details of an affair that make it possible for those who 
stand outside to gain a fairly clear insight into conditions of the 
past.” * 

* Norwegian Migration to America, 1825-1860 (Northfield, Minnesota, 1931), 253 
(hereinafter referred to as Blegen, vol. 1); see.also his second volume, Norwegian Migration 
to America: The American Transition (Northfield, Minnesota, 1940), 141-46 (hereinafter 
referred to as Blegen, vol. 2). 

5 These have been made available to me through the kindness of the Rev. Henry Thompson, 
present pastor. 

® They have been examined by R. B. Anderson, who quotes page 1 in The First Chapter 
of Norwegian Immigration, 1821-1840 (Madison, 1895), 425, and by George T. Flom, 
who reprints the membership list in A History of Norwegian Immigration to the United 
States (Iowa City, Iowa, 1909), 314-30; but neither these nor other writers seem to 


have made any further use of its contents. 
*Church Records, 1:237. 
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When the pastor sat down in his study with this massive volume 
before him, he committed to the record a forceful, circumstantial 
presentation of his case. He wrote in a pious, but quite unsenti- 
mental tone, with authority, conscience, and conviction. At times 
his style even grows eloquent, involved and clerical though it is, 
and it is filled with the passion of his vigorous opposition to all 
that might smack of irregularity and insubordination. He gives us 
an almost perfect picture of the tradition of meticulous service and 
authoritarianism that possessed the office-holding class of Norway 
before its power was broken in the late nineteenth century. 

Dietrichson was born in Fredrikstad, Norway, on April 4, 1815, 
the son of an army captain, in a family originally immigrated from 
Holstein. He took a degree in theology at the University of Chris- 
tiania, in 1837. He married Jérgine Brock in 1839, but she died 
soon afterwards. A well-to-do dyer with strong religious convic- 
tions, P. Sérensen, convinced Dietrichson that he should found a 
Norwegian Lutheran church among his recently emigrated country- 
men in the United States and paid the expenses of his trip. He was 
ordained by Bishop Sérensen on February 26, 1844, set out for 
America on May 21 from Langesund, arrived in New York on the 
brig “ Washington” on July 9. He preached in New York and 
Buffalo to (German) Lutheran congregations, arrived in Milwau- 
kee on August 5, went on to the Muskego settlement where he 
conferred with the Rev. C. L. Clausen, and set out very soon for 
the still unchurched settlement of Koshkonong. Here he preached 
on August 30, September 1 and 2, organized the East Church on 
October 10 and the West Church on October 13. He dedicated 
the respective churches on December 19, 1844, and January 31, 
1845. 

In 1845, after visiting a number of other new settlements in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, he returned to Norway, having sailed from 
New York on June 7. In Norway he published a volume called 
Journey among the Norwegian Emigrants in the United States 
of North America,’ a volume which was practically a pamphlet 
against emigration. On his return to America in 1846 he brought 


® Stavanger, 1846; reprinted at Madison, 1896; all references in this article are to the 
reprint. 
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with him a second wife, whose maiden name was Moller. His call 
to the Koshkonong congregation terminated in 1850, and after 
serving out his term, he returned to Norway. He had difficulties 
with his congregations here also, which led to his becoming post- 
master, a position he held until he died of a paralytic stroke in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on November 14, 1883.° 

Dietrichson opens his account of the founding of the congre- 
gation with an impressively authoritative air, “On Friday, Au- 
gust 30, 1844, I, Johannes Wilhelm Christian Dietrichson, regularly 
ordained pastor from my native country Norway in the Lutheran 
Church, held a service for the Norwegian settlers established on 
Koshkonong Prairie....”*° By December 19 of the same year 
he was able to dedicate the first (West) church, which was the 
second to be built among Norwegians in America." His entry 
on the career of ministering to his countrymen’s souls can hardly 
be said to have struck a gracious note, for his sermon of dedi- 
cation was more like a denunciation of the emigrants than a com- 
fort. He declared: 


How undeserved, my dear countrymen, is God’s love in churchly 


matters for you! Lo, the Lord had let you be born and educated, nourished 
and developed both spiritually and materially in a Christian and lovable 
land, and when you, in spite of his commandment in his Word “So shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed,” with worldly de- 
sire for gain, awakened and nourished by seductive and disappointing 
prospects, with a morbid longing yearned to come over to this allegedly 
promised land,—then to be sure the Lord allowed you to do as you 
pleased, but he bore you on his hands over the foaming waves of the 
Atlantic and the troublesome paths of the strange land, and let you find, 
if not the country flowing with milk and honey of which many of you 
had dreamt, at least a lovely and fruitful land, where God in his mercy 
will take care that you eat your bread in the sweat of your brows;—and 
when you, dear countrymen, as you all know, because of your lack of 
clarity and firmness in churchly matters, were about to be spread into 
erroneous sects because of false, self-made pastors and lying teachers, 
who in this land of freedom, according to the Lord’s complaint in the 
prophet “run without being sent by God,” then it was the Holy Spirit 
of your native church, always waking and never forgetful of you, which 
thought of you and through sinful and frail human beings whom He 
used as His instruments, sent you a churchly message and messenger, 

® These facts are based on the article in Norsk Biografisk Leksikon, on R. B. Anderson's 
First Chapter, and on Dietrichson’s own account in his Reise. 


% Church Records, 1:212. 
11J. M. Rohne, Norwegian-American Lutheranism, 80. 
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asking you not to forget your holy and solemnly sworn covenant with 
the triune God of the Church.’” 


We see at once that Dietrichson was not a man who sought to 
conciliate his listeners with soft words. On his visits to German 
Lutheran congregations in the East, he felt an immediate sympathy 
for their firmly organized churches, and a sermon he heard in 
Buffalo reminded him of “what a difficult task I faced in bring- 
ing order into the confused churchly circumstances of my country- 
men.” 7° 

If we turn now to see what additional evidence of his activities 
may be gleaned in the church records, we shall find three sections 
of special interest: his brief, but pointed remarks about the parish- 
ioners, his account of the “affair Funkelien” in 1845, and his 
account of the troubles which I have called “the cabal of 1847.” 

Much of Dietrichson’s energy in the early years of his ministry 
was devoted to checking the centrifugal tendency of his Norwegians 
to join whatever religious “sects” were available in their com- 
munities. We find many reflections of his campaign to gather 
them all within the folds of the “ mother church” when we read 
the comments he makes on one group of his parishioners, fifteen 
in all. One of them was even the well-known Torstein Olsen 
Bjaadland, a member of the Sloopers, the first Norwegian immi- 
grant boatload of 1825; cf him Dietrichson says that he “has 
knocked about in many sects, and he denied the validity of the 
baptismal sacrament when last I spoke with him; now he says 
that he has been convinced of the pure doctrine of our church.” 
But in a later note he sadly adds, “Even this soon proved to be 
deceit. He has been extremely indifferent, and has let his child 
be baptized by Elling Eielsen...; he has therefore been declared 
outside the congregation until the baptism has been confirmed by 
a properly ordained Lutheran pastor.” ** The low-churchly Elling 
Eielsen, whose ordination Dietrichson continued to challenge 
throughout his American career, figures as the villain in a number 
of such comments. Several are said to have let themselves be 


2 J. W. C. Dietrichson, Nogle Ord fra Predikestolen i Amerika og Norge (Stavanger, 
1851). 


8 Reise, 17. j 
™ Blegen, 1:143, 395. ' 
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“perverted” [fordreiet} by him, while others happily have 
“acknowledged their errors” in this respect and have been re- 
ceived once more into the fold. Even the early immigrant Amund 
Andersen Hornefjeld (1836), who is “one of the more solid 
members of the congregation” is said to be “a bit sectarian” [en 
smule sekterisk}. In most cases these men and women of low- 
church allegiance were persons of strong, but independent religious 
convictions. But Dietrichson’s absolutism was so powerful that it 
would brook none of the frontier groping and experimentation that 
seemed so attractive to many of his countrymen. 

These persons of too much religion from the point of view of 
the church were few, however, compared to those who had to be 
chastised for having too little. Of the more than thousand mem- 
bers whom Dietrichson entered in the books, 145 have been labeled 
with more or less unfavorable comments on their behavior. Some 
of them are merely “unreliable” [wefterrettelig} or “ indifferent” 
{ligegyldig}, or both—a total of 55. These descriptions are some- 
times amplified, e.g., one has had delirium tremens, another is 
stingy, a third is married to an American, a fourth is evil-minded 
{ildesindet}. Perhaps the outstanding instance of this type of mem- 
ber is the man who “came in the fall of 1847 and asked to be 
married before he had taken the trouble to ask for burial services 
{jordkast} for his wife who had died that spring. When he was 
chided for this, and the pastor did not find it right to give the 
blessing of the church to his second marriage before so Christian 
and proper a duty had been performed for his first wife, he be- 
came angry and demanded to be struck out of the congregation, 
which was willingly granted.” 

The good cheer with which the pastor strikes such members off 
the rolls of the church appears more than once and is amusing 
evidence of his holy zeal, but perhaps no great tribute to his tact. 

One of the sins that inevitably led to exclusion from the congre- 
gation was matriage by a justice of the peace. This is stated for 
eleven members; one of these is specifically said to have “ degener- 
ated from his parents,” since he is “indifferent and has married 
an unconfirmed girl.” Drunkenness was a more tolerable failure 
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and seems to have reached high up among some of the best mem- 
bers. One is said to be “a diligent church-goer—the poor old 
man has had grief from his children, and this may be the reason 
that he sometimes, though seldom, seeks his comfort in the bottle.” 
Even the precentor and schoolteacher of the congregation is in 
this case, the well-known writer of American letters Ole Knudsen 
Trovatten: 


He has always shown himself as a good man, who has the church at 
heart... but his chief failing is that he all too often forgets himself 
when he gets to places where hard liquor is to be had; though he never 
drinks at home. I have spoken to him about this failing; he has tearfully 


acknowledged it and promised improvement, but on this point he is 
unfortunately weak.15 


Altogether twenty-five members are said to be subject to this 
weakness, which many of their American neighbors tended to 
regard as especially characteristic of Norwegians. There was some 
truth in this, as shown by the pastor’s comments and the vigor 
of later movements for temperance among the immigrants; their 
weakness was in part a result of the free distilling that had been 
tolerated among the rural population of Norway in their gener- 
ation.*® One member of Dietrichson’s congregation had even 
established a saloon in the village of Clinton (now Rockdale) 
without a license, “to the great injury of his weak countrymen.” “I 
therefore called him to me, asked him most lovingly to cease the 
traffic, but he refused, even though I later offered to buy all his 
liquor if he would let me pour it out and then promise to sell no 
more. He has now been put out of the congregation.” 

Divorces were practically unheard of among the immigrants, 
but domestic trouble was not unknown. Three couples are re- 
vealed to have been in hot water: one because of the husband’s 
“bitter and intolerant spirit,” another in which trustworthy persons 
reported it to be “the wife’s fault” (she finally deserted her hus- 
band), a third in which both seem to have shared the guilt equally: 
the wife is an “unchristian stubborn woman,” the husband a “ cun- 


% Cf. Blegen, 1:127, 178, 197-200. 

1° Cf. B. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries, 1720-1865 (Boston, c1943), 664: “ The 
two decades preceding the beginning of the temperance movement, about 1810 to 1830, 
were probably the most drunken ones in Swedish and Norwegian history.” 
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ning miser.” We are not surprised that the pastor “ gladly granted” 
their request to be taken off the rolls. 

Among the remaining sinners we glimpse a procession of hap- 
less circumstances and shattered souls. Gullik Saue is said to be 
a “stubborn and quarrelsome person”; others are described as “a 
stiff, opinionated old man,” a “ big-nosed and rebellious fellow,” 
“a sweet-tongued, hypocritical individual.” A rather common com- 
plaint is one of “ stinginess,” even among some that are described 
as well-to-do: one is said to have resigned from the congregation 
“from needless fear of expenses.” One is “an old man on the 
brink of the grave who yet is a blasphemer who thinks only of 
the material.” A few youngsters are condemned in various ways: 
“a flighty little thing,” “a mean boy,” “a sloppy, mean girl.” 
Very few instances of actual civil crimes occur: two cases of 
illegitimacy, one of prostitution, one of stealing. The most unusual 
charge is against one man who is said to have practiced witchcraft. 

The number of people who are given favorable testimonials is 
significantly smaller than the other group, only 111. There was 
less to say about the satisfactory members; they are generally dis- 
missed with the word brav, meaning something like “ honest, good.” 
If this is enlarged upon, it is generally with some such term as 
“hard-working,” “sincere,” “helpful,” “serious,” etc. One is said 
to have “a great liking for reading”; another is “not without in- 
telligence and with more knowledge than most countryfolk.” Very 
often the comment is a judgment on the value of the member for 
the church organization: “a firm and dependable member,” “true 
friends of the pastor.” Some wholly neutral and factual comments 
are made: 6 cases of poverty, 2 of illness, 4 of insanity. We learn 
that Gunnul Olsen Vindeg, one of the founders of the settlement 
in 1840, was killed in 1846 when his horses ran away with him. 
One doubting Thomas is said to have been unwilling to pay a 
contribution to Dietrichson’s successor, Preus, before he saw him. 
The great mass of the members, however, escape without com- 
ment. They were the solid, undistinguished humanity of which 
the congregation was built. 


Dietrichson’s purpose in recording all these opinions may have 
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been partly to assist his successor in office. But quite incidentally 
he has contributed a vivid picture of the lights and shadows among 
the congregation, as well as his own imperious insistence on con- 


formity to the ideal as he had learned it in the mother church 
of Norway. 


Within less than a year of Dietrichson’s arrival at Koshkonong 
occurred the first of the episodes that were to mark his hectic years 
in America. This was the “affair Funkelien,” a celebrated episode 
in the annals of Koshkonong.** The earliest available record of 
what happened that Whitsunday in 1845 is the pastor’s story in 


his own church book, written less than three weeks after the 
event.’® 


On the first Sunday after Easter, March 30, 1845, Halvor Christian 
Pedersen Funkelien, a most ungodly and hardened drunkard, was 
publicly excluded {from the congregation} according to the Ritual 
Chapter 7, Article 1. On Whitsunday he came to church in defiance, 
and when he was asked to take the place appointed for him as one ex- 
communicated, according to the Ritual, he would neither do this, nor 
willingly leave the church, and so he was conducted out by the Sexton 
together with two of the Assistants. He has sued the pastor and the 
three who conducted him for “assault and battery,’ and we have been 
judged guilty contrary to American laws by an extremely ignorant and 
prejudiced jury. The case has been appealed to the District Court in 
Madison, where without any doubt it will be differently decided. Since 
it is of churchly significance,—the question being one of whether we 
shall be able to maintain the order of our church—it has here been 
entered. The next pastor will enter the ;sesult. 


In the book that he published in Norway the following year 
Dietrichson greatly enlarged on the details here given, and brought 
out more strongly what seemed to him the main principle in the 
conflict: the maintenance of “churchly order,” i.e. the high-church 
Lutheran discipline."® The American jury which decided against 
him appears to have been swayed by the argument that he was 
establishing a kind of “popery” in this free country. Even the 


 Dietrichson himself gave the public an account of it in his Reise (1846), 57 ff., 
122-24, which is followed by Blegen in The American Transition, 145-46. Other versions 
based on oral tradition are found in K. Langeland, Nordmaendene i Amerika, 74; H. R. 
Holand, De norske settlementers bhistorie (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1908), 146; R. B. Ander- 
son, Life Story, 15-16. 

#8 Whitsunday was May 11; the record in the church book refers to the coming appeal 
to district court which was made on June 2, but Dietrichson must have left Koshkonong 
even earlier, for he did not know the verdict rendered on June 3 when he sailed for 
Norway on June 7. 

1 See Blegen’s admirable summary, 2:146. 
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district court disappointed Dietrichson by refusing to upset the 
decision of the jury.” 

Perhaps the most striking aspect of this episode is the way it 
reverberated down the years among Dietrichson’s parishioners, long 
after he had gone back to Norway. Already at the time of the 
episode some Norwegians must have sympathized more with the 
trouble-maker than with the pastor, for the version told by Knud 
Langeland in his Nordmandene i Amerika shows marked differ- 
ences from the pastor’s own. Langeland wrote forty years after- 
wards, but he was in the Koshkonong vicinity at the time it 
happened, though probably not present that Sunday.”* Langeland, 
whose sympathies were low-church and democratic, found the 
episode amusing. He describes Funkelien as “a jokester and a 
fool,” who “ found his pleasure in annoying the pastor, with whom 
he was constantly at odds.” 


One Sunday [the pastor} asked his Assistants to throw Funkelien out, 
when he had come to church in spite of the pastor’s prohibition. But 
the Assistants did not move. This made the pastor lose his self-control 
and he went down on the church floor to throw Funkelien out. He 
resisted and there was a great hubbub in the church. Funkelien sued the 
pastor, and Bjérn Anderson [Rasmus B. Anderson’s father} who was a 
kind of lawyer, functioned as Funkelien’s lawyer, and the pastor had 
to pay a fine.?? 


In Rasmus B. Anderson’s Life Story we gain, no doubt from 
family tradition, a more accurate version of his father’s rdle in this 
episode. He claims that Funkelien went to his father for advice, 
and Bjorn told him “he could prosecute Dietrichson for assault 
and battery.” Bjorn Anderson was well-known in the community 
for his low-churchly opposition to the state church pastors, “a born 
agitator,” as his son says, who “frequently stirred up trouble by 


urging his views.” ** But he did not serve as the lawyer in the case, 


for an attorney in Cambridge named Isaac Brown was engaged, 


No record of the pleas made can now be found, only the statements in the records 
of the District Court of Dane County that the appeal was brought in on June 2, and dis- 
missed by Judge David Irvin on June 3, 1845. 

71 According to Knut Rene, Historie om Udvandringen fra Voss (Madison, 1930), 
305 ff., Langeland came from Muskego to Koshkonong in 1844 and moved to Spring 
Prairie the same year, rather than 1845 as Langeland himself says (p. 75-76). Spring 
Prairie was an offshoot of the Koshkonong settlement, about twenty miles north. 

22 Nordmandene + Amerika, 74. 

3 Life Story, 3. 
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a fact which is confirmed by Dietrichson’s account in Reise.”* 
Anderson served only as an interpreter for the witnesses though 
we may guess that his interpretations were somewhat biased. He 
may even have suggested to the lawyer some of that impassioned 
plea which won the day with the frontier jury, insinuating (accord- 
ing to Dietrichson) that this “pope,” this “black-coated gentle- 
man,” who had now thrown a man out of church might next time 
carry his tyranny to the point of cutting off his head. 

An essential point of Langeland’s version is that the pastor did 
the eviction with his own powerful arms. Anderson partially con- 
firms it by saying that he assisted the wardens. Many others appear 
to have preferred this dramatic simplification of the story, to judge 
by H. R. Holand’s version, written from oral narration in 1908. 
But Holand grants that most of the old pioneers did not agree. 
Instead we find in Holand’s version a remarkable embroidery of 
popular fancy in other directions. According to this story Funkelien 
did more than just come and sit peacefully in the wrong pew. 
He had a pocket flask with him and seized the occasion to take 
a little nip from it now and then during the sermon. At length 
the pastor could bear it no longer and cried, “I can not preach 
any. longer with this abominable sinful wretch before me, drink- 
ing whisky in church! Throw him out!” But when the wardens 
had taken him out, Funkelien proved to their satisfaction that he 
had nothing but plain water in the bottle, which he drank because 
his throat was dry. Funkelien then got Bjorn Anderson to act 
as his lawyer; he was exonerated and the fine of $100 was “ enough 
to fill his pocket flask with stronger things than water for a long 
time.” Dietrichson’s own account furnishes an explanation of 
these elements as well as a contradiction of them: he says that 
Funkelien had threatened to come to church “with the whiskey 
bottle in his pocket,” but states that only a part of this intention 
was actually carried out, namely his occupying a place in church 
where he had been forbidden to sit. It is most unlikely that 
Dietrichson would not have mentioned the bottle as an additional 


Pe He claims that Brown was really a farmer, who had been excluded from the Methodist 
urch. 
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count against Funkelien if the latter had actually brought it. As 
for the $100 fine, Dietrichson says that it was actually $5.00 for 
each of the defendants, the lowest possible, and $12 in costs for 
all of them.”*® At the time of writing his book it had not yet 
been collected and probably never was. 

Contrary to the statements by Marcus Hansen that Dietrichson 
“made no complaint regarding American justice” *° and Theodore 
Blegen that “he was not greatly disturbed about the action of the 
American jury” *’ stand Dietrichson’s own impassioned words in 
Reise, “It is deplorable that these blessed notions about freedom 
{disse velsignede Fribedsgriller] even in churchly affairs shall make 
themselves felt in such a way that the church shall not even have 
the right that any club has of excluding open offenders from its 
midst.” In his eagerness to tar America with the brush of intoler- 
ance he even criticises the decision as one which “stamps a 
churchly act as a civil crime in this America so greatly overpraised 
for its religious freedom.” ** 

Dietrichson’s conduct had been consistent and from his own 
point of view irreproachable. But it was hardly in keeping with 
the American frontier spirit of give and take. The more adaptable 
C. L. Clausen, who filled in the church record during Dietrichson’s 
absence in Norway, noted that the court had specifically affirmed 
the right of the church to create its own order, but not to execute 
physical punishment against the will of the victim, except by 
legally constituted authority.” 

Dietrichson insisted, however, on raising the episode to a level 
of clashing systems and ideologies. He saw in it a plot in which 
the antagonisms of sectarians (e.g. John G. Smith, a Swedish 
pseudo-preacher, and a jury of Seventh-Day Adventists) combined 
with the vengefulness of the excluded member, who wished to 

% Reise, 65. 

26 ‘* Immigration and Puritanism,’ Norwegian-American Studies and Records (Northfield, 
Minnesota, 1936), 9:20. 

27 Blegen, 2:146, 

38 Resse, 123. 

® Church Records, 225-26. Funkelien is referred to in the journal of Gustaf Mellberg, 
an educated Swede who settled on Lake Koshkonong in 1843, under the dates May 30, 1846 
(“‘ went with Halvor Funkelien to Mr. Ernst’) and June 4, 1846 (“in afternoon 


translated for Halvor Funkelien’’). He appears to have gone West later after serving in the 
Civil War. I owe these references to A. O. Barton, Madison. 
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embarrass the pastor, interfere with his planned trip, and keep 
him from coming back. But his very zeal for ordered living in an 
unfinished society revealed a blindness to the needs of the moment 
which left him wide open to attack. His impatient shaking off 
of “these blessed notions about freedom” was fatal to his position 
as a leader on the American frontier. His parishioners showed 
better sense in taking it with good nature, as a humorous episode 
to be retold and embroidered until it became a little saga of 
its Own. 

Dietrichson’s troubles were by no means over with the affair 
Funkelien. After his return from Norway in 1846, he became 
involved in a plot spun of many motives, which I have called 
the “cabal of 1847.” As this does not seem to have been dis- 
cussed in print before, but constitutes a large portion of Dietrich- 
son’s church record, it merits close attention. Dietrichson’s prose- 
cution of the interest of his church seems to have gone on as 
vigorously as ever, to judge by his many angry epithets in the 
records directed at those who impeded his progress. They are 
“ godless troublemakers” [{wgudelige uroestiftere], “ drunkards and 


cursers,” or “brawlers” at the very least. Strangely enough the 
cabal (complotten, as the pastor calls it) arose among the pastor's 
nearest neighbors, a group of four families who seem to have been 
the pastor’s nemesis. 


Although the place chosen by the congregation for a parsonage is 
exceedingly convenient for the members, since it is located right midway 
between the two churches of the congregation and is well chosen in 
other respects as well, it has proved to be for the present pastor the 
most unfortunate spot that could have been chosen in the whole Nor- 
wegian settlement, for if it is true, as our Luther in his explanation of 
the fourth petition says, that to our daily bread belongs also “ peace 
and good neighbors,’—then it has turned out that the pastor lacks this 
portion of his “daily bread.” For around here there is a collection of 
the wickedest people in the whole congregation, the worst neighbors a 
man could have to endure, the most annoying dissension and racket that 
cannot but deprive one of external peace.” 3° 


He then goes on to describe and name the participants in the 
cabal: the families of Knut Olsen Aaretuen (from Lzrdal 1844), 
his father-in-law Knud Eriksen Aaretuen (from Lerdal 1846), 

*° Church Records, 1:233. 
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Ole Ingebretsen Homstad (from Overhalden 1846), Lars Gunder- 
sen Gjellum (from Aurland 1845), and Thomas Johnsen Lande- 
man, usually known as Braaten (from Sandsver 1842). The two 
first are described in vigorous terms as drunkards and quarrelsome 
persons; “the wife [of Knud Olsen] is an especially unchristian 
and stubborn woman.” She seems to have precipitated the trouble 
by refusing to sign a deed turning over some land to the pastor 
on behalf of the church.** “Some ungodly and stubborn disturbers 
of the peace inside and outside of the congregation had told her 
that the deed was incorrectly phrased.” The third is said to be 
angry at the pastor because the latter had chided him for selling 
liquor without a license. The fourth is described as a “weak 
wretch, who lets himself be misled by others who wish to use 
him as an instrument,” a “worldly-minded family which hardly 
ever visits the house of God.” But the worst of them is the last- 
named, the leader of the crew, with a bad reputation from Nor- 
way, “who of late has been showing that he really wishes to live 
up to his reputation.” 

South, north, east, and west of the parsonage these people sought 
to make it hot for the pastor. 


Since shortly after Christmas there has hardly been a week that this man 
has not been trying to disturb the peace for my wife and me by cursing 
and screaming and singing the filthiest ballads made up about the pastor 
outside and even inside the parsonage fence, by night or by day,—a 
project in which he has partially succeeded.... There has been an almost 
continuous chain of strife and disagreement, noise and ungodliness, 
which has not only disturbed the pastor's family, but to some extent 
the whole congregation, so that the weaker members more or less side 
with those who hate and persecute the pastor and the churchly order. 
At this point the pastor turns to his future audience and com- 
ments that some may think his words are too harsh and pointed, 
but they are to consider that as a servant of God it is his duty to 
“speak the truth no matter how harsh it may seem and to name 
people and things by their right names no matter how ugly they 
may sound.” 

On September 19, the tenth Sunday after Trinity in the church 
year, the plotters, apparently encouraged by their recollection of 


1 [bid., Feb. 12, 1847. 
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the affair Funkelien, had the audacity to move their disturbances 
into the church itself. They were encouraged in this by a printed 
attack on Dietrichson in the newspaper Nordlyset, first Norwegian 
paper in the United States.’ The editors apologized for printing 
it, but claimed that they had received so many requests that they . 
could not hold back the rumor that was being circulated about 
Dietrichson. While this may have been insincere, as the editors 
are known to have been more or less anti-high-church, they went 
on to give the source of the rumor, an article by Johan Reiersen 
in the publication Norge og Amerika for November, 1846. The 
anonymous critic who wrote to Nordlyset accused Dietrichson of 
having embezzled a sum variously estimated at 800 or 1100 Nor- 
wegian dollars which he had received in Norway for building 
schools and churches among the immigrants. Reiersen’s charge 
was far more moderate, involving only a sum of $200 which 
Dietrichson had received from the Norwegian government for 
writing reports about American conditions for newspapers in Nor- 
way. This was the famous “subsidy” which Dietrichson received 
in all conscientiousness, but which he would probably not have 


received if he had been known to favor emigration rather than 


oppose it.** The subsidy did not weigh on Dietrichson’s conscience, 


as we see from his retort to Reiersen’s charge that he had been 
bought by the government to denounce emigration.** But he had 
actually received some funds (though far less than charged) from 
private sources to help the school situation among the immigrants; 
and these he had accounted for in a report to his own congregation 
(church records p. 124), and he repeated this report in a later 
issue of Nordlyset, refuting the charge of embezzlement. 

Such an accusation seems almost incomprehensible unless we 
look back at the contemporary struggle between peasantry and 
officialdom in Norway, where such charges flew thick and fast 
and became an important part of the rising democracy of Norway. 
“The graft, corruption, and extortion practiced by many office- 
holders and openly condoned by those higher up, strengthened the 

"Vol. 1, Sept. 9, 1847. 


3 See the discussion by Blegen, 1:252 ff.; also Malmin in Lutherameren, 8:76-77 (1924). 
% Reise, 4. 
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peasants in their conviction that officials must be subject to rigorous 
accounting.” *° The very men who were attacking the official 
class for its privileged economic position, like Peder Soelvold, were 
the ones who favored emigration for the peasant in order to im- 
prove his condition both in America and Norway. Reiersen, as a 
determined adherent of this movement, saw his chance in the 
exposed position of Dietrichson and used it to make political 
capital.** 

Before Dietrichson’s refutation could appear, however, the 
charge had become ammunition for his neighborly enemies. Thomas 
Braaten visited the pastor on Saturday the eighteenth, was ejected 
“in the presence of witnesses” when “I heard that he came only 
to bark and scold as usual.” But outside he “swore that next day 
they should hear 4im at church more than the pastor.” He actual- 
ly did turn up at the East Church the following day, and before 
the pastor arrived, he read aloud to the assembled parishioners 
the story from Nordlyset. He then called the pastor a thief and a 
scoundrel, and when the pastor arrived, he noted “a strange 
stirring and movement among the people.” He decided to begin 
at once by refuting the charge brought in the paper, but Thomas 
and some of his friends stormed into the church, “stood with 
scornful expression near the door, whispered and laughed and 
even spoke aloud against that which I said about him.” When 
this condition became intolerable, the pastor simply left for home. 
Thomas had sworn that he wouldn’t leave and would like to see 
if any one dared touch him. With the affair Funkelien in mind, 
no one did touch him, but the “ most faithful and sincere members 
of the congregation” followed the pastor to his parsonage and 
asked him what they should do. He advised them that if they 
wished to show respect and love for him as a pastor they would 
have to bring suit against Braaten for disturbing the peace. Other- 
wise he would resign his charge and leave the congregation. 

The members followed the pastor’s advice “with energy and 
decision,” but again the congregation was doomed to defeat in 


35 Hovde, Scandinavian Countries, 559. 
% Ibid., 658-59; Blegen, 1:177-83. 
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the courts of Dane County. Dietrichson describes the lawyer of the 
defense as the “coarse and sufficiently infamous Mr. Botkin” who 
asserted that the pastor, his congregation, and the Lutheran Church 
as a whole were “a menace to our blessed freedom.” The jury, 
says Dietrichson, made its decision in direct defiance of the clear 
words of the law which demands a fine for any one who “on 
the Lord’s day or at any other time, shall willfully interrupt or 
disturb any assembly of people met for the worship of God.” 
He explains the decision as partly due to the Whig politicians, to 
the corruption of Dane County officials, and partly to “contempt 
for the Norwegians in general and hate for our congregation in 
particular.” He detected expressions of this contempt and hate 
in court whenever a witness for the congregation was on the stand 
and noted with dismay the joy which most Americans showed 
when the defendant was acquitted.*” 

Dietrichson’s reaction to this decision was to call a meeting of 
the congregation on October 3 and present a letter of resignation 
asking the congregation to release him from his promise to be 
their pastor until April 1, 1850. This letter, which he enters in the 
records in full, is too long to quote. He describes in detail the many 
threats to his life and to the peace of the congregation which 
Thomas Braaten and his fellow plotters have uttered, the dis- 
turbances which he has caused both in private and in public. 


If it were at home in our native land that a man had thus dared to 
curse, abuse, and threaten his pastor, we know that the laws secure pro- 
tection for the pastor and strictly punish the guilty one; but we have 
the clearest of evidence before our eyes on how those who should enforce 
the laws make their decisions against justice and truth....I am, dear 
members, a weak and sinful man, who cannot but grow weary of all 
the dissension and strife with which I have had to contend of late, and 
all the misunderstanding and evil suspicions to which I have been ex- 
posed in spite of my serious and sincere efforts among you. 


He uses the occasion to preach a strong sermon to the “ good” 
members, accusing them of being partly responsible by the luke- 
warmness in the faith for the evil of the others; and he demands 
that they take steps to secure the internal peace of the congre- 
gation if he is to continue. It is a strong and bitter document, 
Church Records, 1:237. 
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which apparently had the desired effect on the congregation. No 
further disturbances took place, most of the troublemakers moved 
away, and on December 2, 1848, the pastor could write in his 
records that “the order of the church seems now to be well- 
founded.” Aside from the fact that “drunkenness unfortunately 
dominates some of the members,” he has no further complaint. 

In spite of this improvement, Dietrichson had lost his enthus- 
iasm for pioneer preaching. He stuck out his term without further 
incident, at least as far as we can see from his records, and left for 
Norway in 1850. But he was long remembered in the congre- 
gations as a symbol of that churchliness of which he was so deter- 
mined and overbearing a representative. Popular narrative has 
preserved tales which may contain some truth but cannot now be 
checked, e.g. Langeland’s story that he was sued by a woman 
whose arm he had seized with such anger that he left blue marks 
upon it,°* or J. A. Johnson’s that Dietrichson had once confiscated 
a dime from him when he was a boy.*® Unimportant as these 
items are, they contribute to the impression the records have given 
us. Adam Lovenskiold, a Norwegian diplomat who visited Dietrich- 
son in 1847, wrote that Dietrichson was an “effective preacher 
with the ability to gather people. But there were restless and 
intriguing members of the congregation who sought to cause dis- 
union, so that he had much to struggle with in spite of his honest 
will.” *° 

Whether one sympathizes with the pastor’s “honest will” or 
not, it is unquestionable that no later pastor took the trouble to 
keep so vivid and detailed a record of his activities. But then it 
does not appear that there were ever again such frontier episodes 
as the ones here described, nor perhaps any pastor to provoke 
them. Although the documents are one-sided, they reveal with 
sufficient clearness a typical struggle between the vague and partly 
misdirected impulse to freedom of some settlers and the determined 
authoritarianism of a conscientious but unlovely builder of in- 
stitutions. 


%8 Nordmandene i Amerika, 75. 
%® Anderson, Life Story, 14. 
® See Wisconsin Magazine of History, 8:77-88 (September, 1924); and Blegen, 1:189 ff. 
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Bernhard Domschcke 


I. A Life of Hardship 
By J. J. SCHLICHER 


Bernhard Domschcke was filled with unusual experiences, 

some of great interest and value, but most of them hard 
and often unforeseen. A reason for presenting these hardships 
as something apart from his career as a journalist is that they 
occurred at intervals during his life. Indeed, the severest of them 
all was his experience of twenty months as a prisoner of war at a 
time when he had already won general recognition as an editor 
of exceptional ability. 

The task of presenting anything like a complete account of 
the hardships of Domschcke’s life is beset with difficulties. For 
aside from his experience as a prisoner of war, of which he has 
himself left a detailed account, most of our information comes to 
us at secondhand or as incidental details which have to be fitted 
together into a pattern and interpreted as well as we can. He 
rarely spoke of his troubles himself, and then only when casti- 
gating the philistines of his time. Though in the European ex- 
perience which brought him to America he was one of the Forty- 
eighters, he was quite distinct from them as a class. He refused 
to have anything to do with the effort frequently made by them 
to exert pressure upon political life in this country by group action 
and candidates of their own. The part he played in politics him- 
self was quite as distinctly American as if he had been born in 
New England or New York. 

According to our information, Domschcke was a native of 


Ten he died at the early age of forty-two, the life of 





J. J. SCHLICHER, a former member of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin, has contributed this two-part historical sketch of Bernhard 


Domschcke, the journalist. The concluding installment will relate to 
“The editor and the man.” 
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Freiberg, a small city not many miles from Dresden, the capital 
of Saxony. We have no knowledge of any relatives except his 
mother, and he may have been an only son. His education was 
excellent.’ This appears not only in the high quality of his journal- 
istic style but in his easy command of a knowledge in the wider 
fields of learning, which were by comparison a closed book to 
most of his journalistic contemporaries. We do not know whether 
his education was chiefly the result of his schooling or the normal 
acquisition of a keen and eager mind, but probably both. 

We do know definitely how he became interested in the theater 
and especially in the music of Wagner. It was in the Dresden 
opera house, beginning in October, 1842, that the earlier operas 
of Wagner were performed for the first time. In February of the 
following year Wagner was appointed one of the two directors 
of the Dresden orchestra, a position which he held for six years. 
It was not a position which he would have chosen for its own 
sake, but rather because he was heavily in debt and needed the 
money. As one of his biographers informs us,? “he knew that 
he would have to spend his days and nights in preparing and con- 
ducting operas most of which he detested for their lack of artistic 
value and shallow brilliancy.” 

Wagner’s own works performed by him in Dresden were the 
operas Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, and Tannhaeuser. Of these 
Rienzi, composed in the traditional style, which the audience 
understood, was a great success, and was frequently repeated. The 
Flying Dutchman, with its weird subject, was a failure. Both of 
these had been composed before Wagner came to Dresden, but 
had not been accepted for performance anywhere else. Strangely 
enough, Tannhaeuser, which represented a great step forward in 
its Wagnerian technique, after some hesitation at first, was another 
great success with the audience. But Lohengrin, the next opera 
to be composed, when offered for performance to the Dresden 
management was refused. 

1 He attended the higher institutions of learning in Dresden and Leipzig, and according 
to his obituary in the Pionier am Wisconsin it was originally intended that he be educated 
for the ministry, but very early he became interested in the Free Congregation movement, 


in which for a short time he was active after coming to America. 
* Henry T. Finck, Wagner and His Works (New York, 1896), 1:144. 
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Wagner had got himself into disfavor in the preceding year, 
when he had insisted on a performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. It had been attempted in Dresden once before, but 
with such sad results that the performance of this masterpiece had 
come to be regarded as sometiing that is not done. But this time 
it was different. Whatever the cost in time and labor, nothing 
but perfection would satisfy Wagner. He even insisted that the 
whole seating arrangement for the performers must be entirely 
changed in order to get the musical effects he wanted. Even while 
the Symphony was still being rehearsed, great crowds would 
gather to hear it.* 

But by this time not only the Dresden authorities, but the com- 
posers of music, with very few exceptions, had formed a solid 
front in opposition to Wagner. As for Domschcke, who from his 
fifteenth to his twenty-second year had the opportunity to observe 
the greatest musical genius of his time grow to maturity, the effect 
was entirely different. He not only became a lifelong admirer 
and champion of Wagner’s music, but a hearty and lifelong 
sympathizer with anyone who was placed at a disadvantage by 
intrenched authority or superior power. And the call to convert 
this sympathy into action was not long in coming to the inhabitants 
of Dresden. 

By the spring of 1849 the Frankfurt Parliament, which had 
opened so hopefully the year before, had reached the point when 
discussion and planning was to be followed by action. The frame- 
work of a constitution (Reichsverfassung) had been formed, which 
was to unite the various German states and grant the citizens a 
share in the government. This constitution was now to be sub- 
mitted to the individual states for acceptance or rejection. 

Saxony was at that time the most highly industrialized of the 
states, and its citizens were intelligent, wide-awake, and aware of 
their importance and their rights. To guard these rights they were 
bound together in associations according to their views, interests, 
and occupations. These were represented in the governmental 
agencies. Naturally, in view of the approaching vote they became 

* Ibid., 1:154. 
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active at once to assure a majority for the proposed constitution. 
Opposed to them would be the conservatives and the king. 

The Saxons were a proud people who had so far been able to 
take care of themselves without asking help from anyone. They 
had a small army, but most of it was just now engaged elsewhere. 
In this situation the king and his government appealed to the 
Prussians for advice and assistance. They got the assurance that 
the king, Frederick William IV, who had been offered the throne, 
would reject the constitution being submitted to their votes. When 
they asked for military assistance, they were promised this, and 
two Prussian battalions arrived in Dresden early on the follow- 
ing day, May 3. 

Amid great indignation the city council of Dresden asked for 
protection against the presence of these foreign troops. In the 
afternoon an attack was made by the citizens upon the arsenal, 
where they had taken up their position, and a number of the 
assailants were killed. Mediation was now impossible. During the 
afternoon the erection of barricades was begun throughout the city, 
108 of them in the course of the week. Many of the inhabitants 
sought safety by fleeing from the city. On the second day of the 
fighting the king himself fled to the protection of a fortress some 
distance away, and a few days later more Prussian troops arrived. 

As the fighting became more desperate, the direction of the 
citizen forces fell into the hands of professional agitators, the chief 
of whom was a Russian, named Bakunin. But it was a hopeless 
struggle against trained soldiers intrenched in their strongholds 
and using artillery. It ended after a week of fighting with some 
250 of the citizens dead and an estimated 400 wounded. The loss 
on the opposite side was 5 officers and 26 soldiers dead, and 6 
officers with 91 soldiers wounded.‘ 

As for Domschcke, our information is a blank, except for the 
statement in one of his obituaries, that he fought on the barricades 
in Dresden. This was in the early part of May, 1849. A little 
more than two years later—according to the best computation it 
is possible to make with the facts available—in late June or early 


*Veit Valentin, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 (Berlin, [1930]), 
488. 
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July, 1851, Domschcke landed in New York. Of his first action 
there we have an account by Andrew C. Wheeler, a member of 
the editorial staff of the Milwaukee Sentinel, who may, for good 
reasons, be accepted as acquainted with the facts, so far as any- 
one was.” The account is as follows: 


Early in life he edited a paper in Saxony, which brought him in col- 
lision with the government, and resulted in his leaving the country in 
disgust for the shores of America. On his arrival at New York, his first 
act was to borrow pen, paper and ink, and kneeling down before his 
chest, he indited an article on “Freedom” and sent it to the German 
organ in that city. This article was copied and published throughout 
the states. Written as it was in the heat of an excitement rendered in- 
tense by the circumstances, of tyranny, and bearing the impress of a 
nervous zeal and enthusiasm for the cause of Freedom, it was caught 
up and reéchoed as the eloquent cry of honest manhood struggling 
against oppression.® 


It may be useless to venture an opinion on what it was that so 
deeply roused Domschcke’s indignation. But the two-year period 
between the Dresden uprising and his arrival in New York suggests 
a jail sentence of that length. We are informed that so many had 
been arrested and condemned to imprisonment that the jails could 


not hold them all, and many persons of importance had to be set 
free under bond.’ Domschcke, only twenty-two years old, would 
hardly even be known to anyone of importance, and would not 
have had this good luck. And there was nothing that ever roused 
him more than special privileges granted to anyone on account 
of higher social standing or greater wealth. 

For four years after his landing in New York, except for one 
brief interval, Domschcke lived a precarious and shifting existence. 
He tried teaching in Brooklyn for what is mentioned as a meager 
wage, started a Free Congregation there, which soon vanished, and 
engaged in a controversy with another man who was having a 


5In his Chronicles of Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1861), 255. He was on the editorial staff 
of the Sentinel, the leading Republican paper of Milwaukee, and would naturally be 
interested in Domschcke, whose Atlas (1856 to 1861) was strongly Republican also. 
But the amount of space which he devotes to Domschcke and his intimate familiarity with 
the details of his life, not known to us from any other source, indicate a close friendship 
between the two men. 

®So far as the writer has been able to discover, files of some seven or eight early 
German newspapers covering the probable date of Domschcke’s arrival in New York are 
still in existence, and it is possible that one or more of these, especially the dailies, might 
contain a copy of the article referred to. But to find out with certainty it would be 
necessary to examine them carefully in person. 

‘Valentin, Revolution, 489. 
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hard time keeping alive a similar congregation of his own in New 
York. After about six months of this, in January, 1852, he had 
the good luck, as he called it, to be appointed speaker of a Free 
Congregation in Boston, which had originally been started by 
Eduard Schroeter. 

This was an opportunity for him to show what he could do, and 
he made the most of it. He started a school for its children, estab- 
lished a correspondence bureau to keep a record of Free Congre- 
gations and their activities, here and elsewhere, with a view to 
uniting them all in a single union, and was assistant editor of a 
newspaper, the New-England Zeitung, which was published by 
the Boston congregation. It was through his editorial work on 
this paper that he received his first invitation to come to Milwau- 
kee to edit a German newspaper which the liberals were planning 
to establish there. He had been recommended to them by Karl 
Heinzen. But when Domschcke asked for a guarantee before he 
undertook the long journey, they were unable to furnish it, and 
the plan fell through. 

In the following year (1853) Domschcke resigned his position 
as speaker of the Boston Congregation. This was due to the agita- 
tion which had been carried on for some time by Hassaurek and 
his Society of Free Men against the payment of a salary to the 
speakers of Free Congregations. It left Domschcke without an 
income, and it may have been at this time that he visited several 
other cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cleveland among them 
—which are mentioned in one of his obituaries. It might have 
gone hard with him if Heinzen, who was in difficulties himself, 
had not just then been invited by German radicals in Louisville 
to take on the management of a newspaper they had started. Hav- 
ing once before recommended Domschcke for a similar position 
in Milwaukee, he now had him come to Louisville as his chief 
assistant. 

Although in Louisville they had been pleased to secure a man 
of Heinzen’s distinction as the editor of their new paper—its name 

® Information on Domschcke’s activity in New York and Boston is contained in corre- 


spondence which appeared in Schroeter’s Humanist, of which there is a file in the Wis 
consin Historical Society Library. 
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was Der Herold des Westens—a quarrel soon broke out between 
Heinzen and the owner of the paper over financial matters. Worse 
than this, Heinzen made no concealment of his stand on the 
abolition of slavery. And finally, as a climax of these troubles, 
the office and printing shop of the paper burned to the ground. 
With the feeling what it was, there were rumors that the fire was 
of incendiary origin. But this was later proved to be untrue. 

Very soon after the fire those who sided with Heinzen and 
agreed with his views undertook to raise money by subscription to 
enable him to start a new paper. A fair sum was secured in this 
way, and by gifts of type and the like, it was possible to launch 
the new paper, called Der Pionier (The Pioneer). But there was 
not enough money in sight for working capital. To keep the paper 
going at all it was necessary to borrow money to be repaid in the 
- future. In spite of all this the time soon came when Heinzen could 
not pay his help. It was then that Domschcke and a fellow work- 
man, named Wittig, left Louisville and came to Milwaukee, with 
only the traditional 25 cents in their pockets.® 

The summer of 1854 would seem to have been a fortunate 
time for Domschcke’s arrival in Milwaukee. For it was clear that 
important changes were then in the making. Only a few weeks 
before this the Republican Party had been formed in the state 
with the avowed purpose of bringing to a halt the encroachments 
of the slave-holding power in the national government. The three 
German newspapers of Milwaukee were all Democratic, and there 
was an immediate need for a German paper to oppose them. Be- 
fore he left Louisville, Domschcke had a hand in the advertising 
and promotion of the so-called “ Louisville Platform,” a far-reach- 
ing and detailed plan for reform published by Heinzen. With 
this experience he knew how to proceed when he advertised his 
first address in Milwaukee. It was to take place on a Sunday morn- 
ing, August 6, in Market Hall, which was used extensively for 
meetings of many kinds. The subject was to be (with the punctu- 
ation as Koss has preserved it): The “Democratic Church” and 


®On the Louisville episode see Der deutsche Pionier, 1:46-50, 108-10; 13:295-96. 
Carl F. Wittke, Against the Current, the Life of Karl Heinzen (Chicago, 1945), 91-95. 
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the new political trend of the times (die “ demokratische Kirche” 
und die neue politische Zietstroemung).'° 

From an account of the address in the Banner, one of the three 
German Democratic papers, it appears that the “Democratic 
Church” was Domschcke’s way of referring to the Democratic 
Party, which, afflicted as it was with heresies (ketzerisch), had, 
he said, become unserviceable (wnbrauchbar) and ready for con- 
demnation. After a sneer at those overeducated persons who fall 
for every newfangled notion, the editor of the Banner devoted 
the bulk of his article to expressing his firm conviction that noth- 
ing would ever make the Germans untrue in their attachment 
to the Democratic Party. 

On the same date (August 9) the Daily Sentinel published an 
unsigned communication as a counterblast, of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

Sunday last Mr. Domschcke made an anti-slavery and anti-Hunker 
speech before a numerous assembly of Germans at Market Hall. A 
general applause and a political commotion, shaking the whole of the 
German community, has been the glorious consequence. They had for 
the first time the opportunity to hear from an inhabitant of a slave state, 


and from a German, that their beloved “Democracy” is not the pure and 
immaculate Goddess of Liberty they have been used to worship. 


Since stopping at this point would seem like yielding the victory 
to Domschcke, Fratney, the editor of the Volksfreund, challenged 
him to a formal debate under an impartial presiding officer to 
enforce a definite allotment of time and order of speaking for the 
two opponents. This offer Domschcke accepted at once. Un- 
happily, the challenger was ill with an incurable malady, and at 
times during the debate could hardly be heard. The situation was 
made still worse when his friends, to help him, prolonged the 
debate beyond the time limit agreed upon. At this some of the re- 
porters left the meeting in disgust. 

The debate was much more extensively reported than Domsch- 
cke’s Sunday address had been. For while the latter was a solo 
performance before a German-speaking audience, the political 
issues involved in the debate were the same as those which divided 


the old Democratic and the newly formed Republican Party, and 
R. H. Koss, Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1871), 449. 
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would be of interest to the readers of newspapers in general, even 
though the proceedings had been conducted in German.” 

As for Domschcke, it was conceded by impartial Germans that 
he had the best of the argument in the debate, though some of 
them thought he might have been less harsh in his treatment of 
a sick man like his opponent. But so far as the editors of the 
German newspapers were concerned, he found himself in a highly 
dangerous position. They knew better than to challenge him to 
another debate, but could attack and abuse him in their columns 
without his being able to defend himself.’* 

It was at this point that a champion appeared to defend him 
in the Daily Sentinel. He was a doctor, named Guenther, who 
had been a member of the Frankfurt Parliament and had come to 
Milwaukee earlier in this same year (1854). Having a good work- 
ing knowledge of English, it was possible for him to make his 
contributions to an English-language paper directly. We have 
already quoted a short passage by him referring to Domschcke’s 
first address in Milwaukee. Two other contributions, much longer 
and more detailed, were to follow, in which he exposed the in- 
sufficiency of the replies to Domschcke’s arguments and denounced 
both the Banner and the Volksfreund for the cowardly attacks 
they continued to make on him. 

The upshot of all this was that the Republicans now felt that 
in Domschcke they had found the right man to conduct a German 
paper for them. They secured a press and quarters for him on the 
second floor of a business building at 210 East Water Street, in 
which to do his editorial work. The place was equipped with all 


11¢ is interesting to observe that in his report on the debate, Schoeffler, the editor of 
the Banner, has discovered a new enemy. ‘“‘ Mr. Booth and his satellites,” he says, ‘‘ may 
judge of it [the debate] as they please, but we have again been clearly convinced that all 
machinations to make the Germans of Wisconsin untrue to their party and their convictions 
will be in vain. 

122 A specimen showing how his enemies took advantage of this situation is found in the 
Banner of September 6, a full month after Domschcke made his original address in 
Market Hall, to which its editor reverts in a tone of injured innocence as follows: 

“It is really democratic when those who by their services attract the attention of the 

people, who then bring them into the limelight and elevate them to a position which 

is their due over a hundred self-seekers, is it really democratic to try to make them 
ridiculous and besmirch their character? 

“This is what Mr. Domschcke has done, and really the gathering in Market Hall 
where he spoke were more decent than this gentleman, or they would at the very least 
have hooted him down. Such things a person is allowed to say and not give himself 
the reputation of a disgraceful Hunker?" (Translation by the writer.) 
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the small accessories required, and no doubt with a sufficient supply 
of paper, for Domschcke had no money of his own. Then they 
left him to work out his salvation in his own way. 

Two months later, on October 7, Domschcke’s new weekly 
appeared."* The name he had given it was the Der Corsar (The 
Corsair). During the first half of the fourteen months of its exist- 
ence he had the help of Wittig, who had come with him from 
Louisville. After that, with occasional help from his friends, he 
had to do all the planning and writing of the paper himself. It 
was during the earlier part of this period, as internal evidence 
shows, that Domschcke undertook to ridicule his opponents, the 
editors of the three German Democratic papers, in blank verse. 
Several specimens of this interesting attempt have been preserved by 
Koss. In the longest of them the editors are represented as meeting 
stealthily at night on the heights overlooking Lake Michigan to 
confirm a solemn compact between them. The satire consists in 
the fact that their discussion is strongly reminiscent of that used 
in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell by the Swiss patriots who are conspiring 
to save their lives and Freedom in their struggle against the tyrant 
Gessler.** 

The incident just related is characteristic of Domschcke’s early 
ambition to make his work as a journalist worth reading as litera- 
ture. The whole story of his first venture in independent journalism 
is a much sadder one. It is compactly given by Koss in a single 
paragraph (translation by the writer): 

The Corsair was written with great talent and resourcefulness, and 
presented a truly liberal conception of American politics. But under the 
circumstances then existing it was given the recognition which it de- 


served by only a very few, and often even by these less for the political 
opinions it presented than for its excellent reviews of the performances 


% Domschcke’s advertisement of Der Corsar, as it appeared at intervals for at least a year 

in Booth’s Free Democrat, reads as follows: 
German Reform Paper 
Der Corsar 
It will adhere to the principles laid down in the Madison platform on the 13th 

of July, 1854, and is of course opposed to those parties who like to have stagnancy 

instead of reform, and slavery instead of freedom. All those who take a warm interest 

in the contest against the reactionary parties and the demogogues who take the lead 

of them, and in the realization of genuine Republican Principles, are invited to sub- 

scribe to the Corsar. 

%* The various specimens of Domschcke’s blank verse satire are preserved in Koss, 431~35. 
There are short extracts from two others besides the one referred to. 
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in the theatre and by the Musical Society. Poverty and cares dogged 
Domschcke’s footsteps, and it was cause for admiration to observe the 
tenacity with which, without despairing, he toiled to keep his Corsair 
alive. For months he slept on a bed made of the exchange papers sent 
to him, in an unheated room, only to begin again each morning the 
daily more hopeless struggle, as with chilled fingers he guided his pen, 
dipped in fire, against indifference, meanness, and stupidity. And an 
object of terror this pen could be, now in bitter earnest, now with 
scintillating wit, or again, with acid satire.15 


But this is not the whole story, sympathetic as it is. For we 
have already seen that Domschcke was winning friends, not only 
among the Germans, but even more among the native Americans. 
Fundamentally it was a political struggle, in which the German 
newspapers and the great majority of their German readers were 
on the opposing side. Domschcke was merely suffering the penalty 
of those who are independent enough to choose their own course. 
About a year after he had started publishing the Corsair, he was 
given this testimonial by Sherman M. Booth, the anti-slavery editor 
of the Milwaukee Free Democrat, which was reprinted in the 
Sentinel of September 20, 1855, with the full indorsement of 
the Sentinel itself. (About half of the original, dealing with sug- 
gestions for increasing the circulation of the Corsair, is omitted.) 


Der Corsar, a German Republican paper, edited and published by 
Bernhard Domschcke, is a very able paper, which ought to be in the 
hands of 5,000 German voters of this state, and we want to say an earnest 
word in its behalf, to such of our readers as are interested in the Republican 
cause. Mr. Domschcke is really a very able writer, who understands the 
genius and spirit of the American government. He has toiled earnestly 
and hopefully, and stood manfully by the right, notwithstanding the great 
pressure of social, political and pecuniary temptations, and we regard him 
among the tried and true friends of Liberty. He has maintained his paper 
for a year by unwearied industry and by the aid of a few friends, who 
have been willing to make sacrifices for a good cause, till it has attained 
an honorable reputation for character and ability among the German 
papers of the country. It has gained steadily in circulation and influence. 
...Let us hold up the hands of our noble co-worker, Mr. Domschcke, by 
swelling his subscription list. 

We have written this without the knowledge of Mr. Domschcke, whose 
modesty would shrink from this public appeal. But we feel that the 
urgency of the case demands it. 


The former constancy of the Germans, says Koss, had mean- 
while turned more and more into a regular fanaticism, and after 


% Koss, Milwaukee, 451. 
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fourteen months of fruitless struggle against it, the Corsair was 
compelled to discontinue. But Domschcke did not lose courage. 
After a few days he had made new arrangements and began pub- 
lishing the Milwaukee Journal, a daily. Unfortunately we are 
completely in the dark as to what could have prompted anyone 
to think that a daily might succeed where a weekly had failed. 
For outside of the brief specimens preserved by Koss, not a scrap 
has been preserved of either the one or the other. We only know 
that the daily lasted ten weeks. Yet, after a few weeks more, 
Domschcke was ready to start a second weekly, the Aftlas, which 
at last continued to appear successfully until after the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

In the first issue of the AZ/as, under the title “Ten Weeks of 
Agony,” Domschcke printed one of the most bitter and self- 
revealing accounts of his experience that any man ever wrote. We 
have a complete translation of it in Andrew C. Wheeler's Chronicles 
of Milwaukee, already referred to, which, except for certain less 
important details, is herewith printed in full: 


In spite of many deceptions we have encountered, we never could— 
and it’s the only reproach we make—we never could mistrust our hopes. 
Often have we made up our mind to hope no more, but to submit to the 
worst; nevertheless the ray of hope penetrates the soul and finds a place 
in our spirit. But, whenever we followed the ray, it was our ruin. We 
read so often that hope sustains a man; but this sentence was certainly 
invented by men whose hopes have always been fulfilled. When a man 
after countless experiments has learned that hopes are mere visions 
which come and go at their own fantastic pleasure, then the man has 
learned to hate hope, and counts all his expectations in the category of 
juvenile dreams. 

It is better in all undertakings to expect a miserable end, and especially 
to expect nothing from men, when they are asked to move out of the dung 
of their regular habits. It is said, blessed are the poor, for they have 
nothing to loose, {sic} and it may also be said with equal truth, blessed 
are those who do not hope, for they shall not be betrayed. 

When we started the Milwaukee Journal, we made the unpardonable 
mistake to suppose it could be maintained. 

Unpardonable? Certainly, because we sought for sympathy where there 
was only selfishness; we expected interest where there was naught but 
oldfogyism. We believed in the tendency—the progressive tendency of 
man—man who has never had any other idea to ponder over than his 
material interest. We then believed in the prevalence of liberal views— 
we were unsophisticated, and did not know men are proud to have no 
opinions at all, and even willing to become the slaves of corrupt party 
leaders. 
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Why did we believe in the productiveness of so barren a field?—these 
sterile rocks? ... Why have we not written of the immaculate conception 
and avoided Liberty and Right! Why have we dared to call by its right 
name the vulnerable thing which styles itself democracy? Had we called 
the rogues “honest men,” indeed, we should have made more money 
than is now missing from the State treasury. 

The period of existence of the Milwaukee Journal we call ten weeks 
of misery. 

Certainly it was ten weeks misery, during which we squandered a great 
amount of time and faculty without any return, while we had to fight 
against all the miseries of life, sustaining at the same time that proud 
and enviable position of chief editor of a daily paper in this German 
Athens. 

Do you know what these Athenians require?—We will tell you. First— 
Democracy; that means the declaration that slavery is a blessing, and to 
kneel down in the dust to Barstow. 

Second—speculation. You must trade and traffic in politics; hunt for 
office; falsify truth and the election returns; flatter the public; go to 
gossipping tea parties, where the influence of your masters is to be gained, 
and above all print your paper large enough for wrapping material, 
and the Athenians will call you good.... 

They will be cheated; they want to be cheated; let them be. 

Or, do you wish to sacrifice yourself? Wéill you be a second Tantalus? 
Before you do this, be sure there are enough worthy of the sacrifices. 
Consider whether it is well to be damned for nothing. 

Torture? There are many who will never comprehend that it is 
torture to work with the brain from day to day—and for nothing; to 
preserve humor under the most pressing necessities and eating [consum- 
ing} cares, cares that are inseparable from mental labor; to feel an impulse, 
and be unable to accomplish anything. Many cannot comprehend the 
difference between an editor who is working for a principle, who depends 
upon his brain for his all, and one who is hired to fill the columns of 
his employer, utterly regardless of the value of the furnished material. 
They cannot see that it is agony to be beset by financial troubles, when 
the poor brain should be clear and undisturbed in order to extricate him 
from the very difficulties. 

The Milwaukee Journal, from the first day of its existence to its blest 
end—a child of misery! 

With few means the sheet was started; with less it was continued, and 
when it died, it left to its happy editor debts as a token of remembrance; 
debts which the little offspring had accumulated with wonderful ability. 

We stand at the grave of the dead. Shall we mourn its departure? 
We cannot.!¢ 


The date of the first issue of Domschcke’s Aflas, which con- 
tained this passage, can with good assurance be given as March, 
1856. The earliest number of the Atlas which has been preserved 
is that of November 15, 1856. Somewhere between these two 
dates the trouble that weighed upon his soul in March lies buried 


% Wheeler, Chronicles, 257-59. 
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forever, and in its place we have the keen-sighted and light-hearted 
editor of his later days. It may seem incredible, but here is the 
evidence, all contained in a single editorial in the Atlas of No- 
vember 29, after the defeat of Fremont, the first Republican 
candidate for the presidency (translation by the writer). It is 
entitled Ausdauer (Perseverance). 


After Mr. Fremont had been nominated, the time of conversions began. 
The rays of Fremontism penetrated into the heads of thousands, and a 
number of Democratic heathens were converted. Those were very pleasant 
times; every day the telegraph reported several new conversions, and the 
Republican camp echoed with hosannahs whenever a sinner was Fre- 
montized. At first it seemed as if Heathendom would be destroyed, root 
and branch, and we were already thinking with pleasure of the grand 
funeral song we would start off on that occasion. To be sure, a few of the 
species did escape, but the great mass of them were actually cured by 
the excellent Republican medicine. 

The converts must be divided into two classes: the genuine converts 
whose minds were awakened and whose hearts were reformed, and those 
keen-scented foxes who joined the Republican army because they hoped 
now and then, as it moved along, to snap up a few tender chickens. Many 
of the latter sort were unable to conceal their fox-nature, and were 
recognized for what they were when they sneaked about with grinning 
lips, but with greedy eyes looking right and left to discover where the 
prey might be. Others surpassed these foxes in cleverness, by concealing 
their eagerness for the spoils under a zeal for the Republican cause; and 
who can say how many individuals may be in this class? But in the long 
run they will not escape detection, and the day will come when they will 
be found out to be the rascals that they are. 

When roses bloom there will be many roses, says Goethe, and espe- 
cially the early part of the Presidential campaign was in a way the season 
of roses, and there were Fremont roses of every color. It was then quite 
the fad to be a rose, for the Republican springtime encouraged their 
blooming. Under favorable circumstances it is easy to be what others 
are, and there is no great merit in it. 

Fremont was defeated, and now the time will come when the stead- 
fastness and endurance of the Republicans will be put to the test. Very 
soon now it will appear which of them are made of genuine Republican 
stuff and which have used Republican principles only as a pretense with 
the real purpose of seeking some personal advantage. The means which . 
the new administration has in its power are a severe temptation for the 
weak and the greedy, and not a few will be glad to bask in the sun of 
the new rulers. Through the temptation of money and power many 
a hitherto consistent character has suffered shipwreck and many a principle 
has been forgotten. We have no objection to the existence of these 
temptations, for they are the touchstone of character; virtue without 
temptation is not virtue, and only in the struggle against allurements does 
real character and consistency appear. For those Republicans who in 
1860 will still be found standing guard at their post the world will 


have respect. 
{TO BE CONCLUDED] 





Motherhood on the Wisconsin 
Frontier (II) 


By LILLIAN KRUEGER 


“‘Ager’’ Creeps in from the Swamp 


EVER and ague is often recalled in the reminiscences of the 
F early period as something that almost shook the doors of 
the cabins off their hinges. Not because it was as vicious 
and fatal as were the cholera epidemics, but because of the long 
and debilitating sieges which appeared as regularly as the seasons. 
It was dreaded for its tenacious habits. One historian says that 
fever and ague was so common that it was considered as some- 
thing to be expected on the frontier, like hard work. “He ain’t 
sick, he’s only got the ager,” was the attitude taken by the 
settlers.”° 
The disease was described as beginning with yawning and a 
feeling of weariness, then the chills appeared, growing worse 
until the teeth chattered, and the victim resembled “a miniature 
earthquake in the chimney corner.” Blueness of the fingernails 
developed and after about an hour the person afflicted began to 
feel somewhat normal. Then followed a high temperature with 
severe pains in the head and back. When profuse perspiration 
set in, the patient knew that his attack was ending. There were 
several kinds of fever and ague; some victims had combined chills 
and fever each day, or on alternate days, and some every third 
day. Though the attacks were seldom fatal, they were so enervat- 





LILLIAN KRUEGER is the associate editor of this Magazine. Her article 
is concluded in this number. Readers interested in the recreation of the 
frontier mother and her family are referred to Miss Krueger’s “ Social 
Life in Wisconsin: from Pre-Territorial Days to the Mid-Sixties” which 
was printed in this Magazine, 22:156—75, 312-28, 396-426 (Decem- 
ber, 1938—June, 1939). 
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ing that the patient was unable to resist more serious illnesses.” 
During those weeks, sometimes months, the farm and household 
work might be at a near standstill, or done intermittently. 

This puzzling “malarial” illness, also known as “autumnal 
fever,” arrived in earnest during the torrid July and August days 
and continued through September, becoming less troublesome dur- 
ing the months following. It was noted to be particularly prevalent 
in the bottoms. Among its supposed causes were the miasmatic 
swamp vapors; vegetable decay in the fall; poor locations of wells; 
and damp, dark, crowded and unsanitary cabins." The disease 
was conquered in time, especially after the swamps and lowlands 
were drained and were added to the tillable areas. Improvements 
in living conditions, with better constructed houses, may have been 
a factor in eradicating this illness. 

In the fall of 1846 the disease seemed to have been especially 
prevalent. Mrs. J. T. Hamilton’s family, in the vicinity of White- 
water, began suffering with the fever and ague shortly after she 
gave birth to Philena. Her sister, visiting at the home, was the 
first to be attacked, then her father fell ill, next her two-year-old 
Freddie and her mother. Two young women, both of whom were 
in poor health, were called in to aid with the housework. When 
December arrived the father had recovered, and when spring rolled 
"round, the mother had finally “slain her dragon.” “It was a 
time of general sickness throughout the country,” the young hus- 
band wrote in his journal, but newborn Philena went through it 
unscathed.” 

In September, 1851, shortly after the birth of a son, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton became ill with the ague, as she thought, but was unable to 
cure it with the usual home remedies. A physician was called but 
he, too, was unsuccessful, and after a few weeks she succumbed 
to “Interic [enteric] Fever of a Typhoid character,” according to 
Hamilton’s record."* 


Writing of the same region, Prosper Cravath also noted the 


1 [bid., 499. 

™ Sprague, Women and the West, 75. 
™ Hamilton Journal, p. 87. 

4 Ibid., p. 98. 
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sickly season of 1846, with two to four Norwegian families living 
together, sometimes in a one-room house. In these crowded quarters 
from three to six ailing persons were barely able to move. He 
wrote that 


in a single room, there were, at the same time, six lying around the sides 
of the room, unable to rise; all with a dish of water at their side and a 
rope extended from a joist overhead in which to rest their head when 
they drank, there being only two small girls, about seven and ten years 
old, able to render assistance. In the village, few escaped the plague. 


Some sat huddled outside, yellow and haggard, sunning them- 
selves, anxiously looking at their fingernails; others dragged about, 
seeking sympathy.” 
-  Ague or no ague, one husbandman followed his plow! A work- 
man told Tosten, the son of Abram Holverson, that one day 
when big, barefooted Abram was breaking sod, he was attacked 
by a severe ague; the driver was compelled to stop the oxen, and 
Abram “lay down in the furrow to shake it out.” When he felt 
better, the powerful man arose, the driver “ gee-hawed” the oxen, 
and breaking sod was resumed. This may have been a unique 
performance since, with his magnificent physique, it was said that 
Abram did not know the meaning of the word “hardship.” *® 
It is evident that additional burdens were assumed by the frontier 
mother when this miasmatic creature crept in from the swamps. 
If she were spared from the attacks, she would have to carry the 


work of other family members since every home was visited 
ruthlessly. 


His “Awfulest’’ Summer 


The howl of the wolf, the warfaring Indian, the forest fire, and 
the food shortage were all dreadful monsters encountered by the 
mother, but at least they were combatable. The most fearsome of 
all was the sinister cholera scourge, which appeared at its worst 
in 1832, 1849, and at short intervals during the early 1850's. 

Of all the heartbreaking memories that came to the pioneers, 


the blackest were probably those of the cholera visitations. It is a 


™ Prosper Cravath and Spencer S. Steele, Early Annals of Whitewater, 1837-1867 
(n.p., 1906), 76. 
™ Skavlem, Skavlem... Families. 160. 
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gruesome tale: the loss of husband, or wife, or children, or of 
entire families, to say nothing of aging parents and more distant 
kinfolk. There were times, too, when immigrants were separated 
by this hideous specter while crossing the sea or while steaming 
up the Mississippi to find their new homes. In a strange country, 
unable to speak the English language, often without funds be- 
yond the cost of transportation or at most a season of frugal 
living, these travelers when face to face with the terrifying plague 
must have regretted their stout resolutions made some months 
earlier. The resulting grief was so poignant that when madness 
came, as it sometimes did on the frontier, one can well believe 
that the grief over pestilence was a contributing factor. 

An eastern newspaper editor was as baffled at the appearance 
and relentlessness of these epidemics as were the early physicians 
at the fatality of the disease. The editor tried to help his be- 
wildered readers by printing some instructions and warnings in 
these words, “If your neighbor is sick and you can be of any 
help, visit him. If he dies, bury him. If you can be of no help, 
keep away.” "’ The mother of the frontier mindful of the paths 
that radiated from her cabin door knew that where there was 
suffering, she was needed. She went; she did not always return. 

Cholera was first brought from Europe to Quebec and Montreal 
in the summer of 1832. From there it was carried to New York 
and spread south and west over the continent. The troops, under 
General Winfield Scott, who were detailed to Wisconsin in order 
to assist in subduing the Black Hawk War disturbances brought 
it from the East by way of the Great Lakes. One of his soldiers 
was attacked on a transport, and shortly after the troops at Detroit 
and Chicago were victims. There was panic, and the deserting 
soldiers caused the plague to appear in remote posts.”® 

Dr. William Beaumont, who was stationed at Fort Crawford, 
did much to combat the disease and quiet the terrified inhabitants. 
His explanation as to its fatality was that “the greater propor- 

%t Milwaukee Sentinel and Gazette, July 2, 1849, from the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

See biography of Dr. William Beaumont in the Dictionary of American Biography 


(New York, 1929), 2:107; also Deborah Martin, ‘Dr. William Beaumont,” Wésconsin 
Magazine of History, 4:277-78 (March, 1921). 
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tional numbers of deaths in the cholera epidemics are, ...caused 
more by fright and presentiment of death than from the fatal 
tendency of the disease.” * 

The 1849 newspapers published at New York, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and in the cities of Iowa and 
Wisconsin, all were broadcasting stories of this ravaging epidemic 
which appeared especially active among the newly arrived im- 
migrants and the poorer classes. Editors discussed its puzzling 
nature and printed the reports of the health officials which showed 
the increase or decrease in the number of deaths, at intervals, but 
the cause remained an enigma. 

And who has not read in the Wisconsin pioneer letters and 
diaries of the tragic deaths of the goldseekers on the overland 
route to California in 1849? The wagon trains passed newly 
made graves by the score, and many of the victims may have be- 
longed to the large band enumerated as “mysterious disappear- 
ances.” No word ever reached their families. 

Seventeen-year-old Lucius Fairchild, who later became the state’s 
governor, traveled out on this trail, and his letter written at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, on April 23, 1849, must have brought uneasiness 
to his family at Madison. In it he told of his recovery from “an 
attack of that great plague cholera. I had it on the boat near 
St. Louis but I checked it in time although I was alarmed some.... 
I thought of home when I was so sick I could hardly stir and 
how lonely it was to be among strangers and sick.” °° 

John Molee described this same summer as the “awfulest” he 
had ever experienced when devastation was ravaging the Muskego 
settlement. “There were, at one time, only seven families all well, 
so that they could get away to help their neighbors,” he wrote. 
Molee and his brother, with the use of their ox team, had all! they 
could do to remove the dead from the homes to the cemetery 
“while others dug the graves.... We simply rolled a white sheet 
around the dead, unwashed and unshaved; and then we placed 
him or her into a rough board box.” The burial ground selected 


® Martin, ‘‘ Beaumont,” ibid., 278-79. 
® Joseph Schafer, ed., California Letters of Lucius Fairchild (Madison, 1931), 8. 
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was named “Indian Hill,” and while the Molees were so engaged, 
they expected to be stricken at any moment. “We stood by our 
post of duty like true soldiers of peace, live or die.” ** 

Historian H. G. Gregory recorded that in the summer of 1850 
“at one time 18 bodies lay on the ground awaiting burial in the 
Catholic cemetery” at Milwaukee, but he stated that after 1854 
cholera did not become epidemic in that city again.** Rasmus 
Anderson lost his father and brother in the Koshkonong region 
in 1850 and noted the “great depredations” wrought by the 
disease in that area. 

In recalling the severe cholera siege at Milwaukee in the sum- 
mer of 1851, Amherst Kellogg quoted the Rev. W. S. Miller, a 
Methodist minister of that city, as saying, “To attend six funerals 
a day and to visit twice that number of sick persons was not an 
unusual experience. To meet a well man at a burial one day and 
to attend his funeral the next or the day following was not an 
infrequent occurrence.” He also related the demise of the Metho- 
dist presiding elder of the Milwaukee district, the Rev. Elihu 
Springer, who “was attacked at Oconomowoc at three o'clock in 
the morning of the twenty-second of August, and though medical 
aid was called at once, he died at six o'clock in the evening before 
his wife could reach him from Milwaukee....” 

A letter in a Swedish homeland newspaper contained the ob- 
servation that Chicago was healthful in the summer of 1852 until 
a detachment of Swedes arrived. In this crowded city, of eleven 
adults and fifteen children who lived in a five-room house, fifteen 
died in one week, and six children were orphaned. “This has 
been going on for the last two months,” the editor was informed.” 

Correspondents also told of the distress in the little settlements. 
In an open letter written on August 8, 1854, at Port Washington 
and published in the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel the following day, 


® Anderson, Norwegian Immigration, 321-22. 

® History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1931), 2:1136. 

® Anderson, Norwegian Immigration, 390. 
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the news was broadcast that cholera had been raging in that 
village for three weeks. In spite of all the medical skill that could 
be obtained whole dwellings were left desolate. The same paper 
on August 16 printed an item on the seriousness of the visitation 
at Sauk City where many deaths occurred. 

Thirty-six succumbed to the disease between July 3 and 17, 1854, 
in the Rock County Norwegian community, of whom two were 
Americans.®* It was the summer that Widow Gunnil Odegaarden, 
that blessed mother of the frontier, then living with her son-in-law 
in Newark township, was carried away by the plague. Her aid 
and advice to those in distress had always been given freely. 
Though small and frail, she was characterized as resourceful and 
energetic, possessing those qualities that make up the ideal pioneer. 
Halvor Skavlem in telling of this great-hearted woman’s death, 
said, “She was the sixth and last victim at Mr. Holverson’s home. 
Consecutively for six days Mr. Holverson made a trip to the 
cemetery with a cholera victim for burial.” *" 

The mother’s fears and fortitude must have been strangely in- 
termixed during these grievous times. She lived dangerously, days 
without end, but a pioneer minister explained her immunity to 
the plague in this beautiful and simple thought, “She must have 
been surrounded by angels.” *° 


Sojourner in Loneliness 


In addition to the hardships already enumerated, an especially 
menacing one, still unaccounted for, was loneliness. It must have 
taken all the self-control the mother could muster to appear stout- 
hearted. When her days were the busiest, nostalgia may have lost 
its acuteness to return with vengeance when she snatched a 
moment here and there to think and feel. And sometimes in- 
dulgence in the thought of her loneliness and the monotony of 
her Herculean struggle brought on prolonged mental illness. 


One historian wrote that the immigrant’s mind “was sensitive 
® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel, July 27, 1854. 
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to the pain and loss inseparable from migration; and as he mulled 
over his experience he thought much about the land he had come 
from.” *° The fjords of Norway, the mountains of Switzerland, 
the heaths of Scotland, the valley of the Rhine, the sparkling 
lakes of Ireland, and the dykes and fertile patches of the Low 
Country, all were disturbing elements in the Americanization pro- 
cess. Would it not seem that of the newcomers the foreign-born 
mother, who could speak only her native tongue, suffered the 
greatest pain over separation, the adjustment often not completed 
during her lifetime? 

In America there was the tendency to form compact foreign 
settlements, and the native tongue continued to be used among 
these exclusive European groups.°® The mother, of course, con- 
versed with her friends and family in the language she was ac- 
customed to, though her children often progressed rapidly in 
learning to speak English.*’ The feeling of isolation must have 
increased as her children hurried along the road of Americanization 
ahead of her. Her meager social life, at most a visit with her 
kinfolk and worship at the native-language church, with some 
opportunity for news exchange, would do little to increase her 
fluency of English speech. 

The men of the family had dozens of contacts off the farm 
while she could do her housekeeping year in and year out, with- 
out the necessity of acquiring an intermediate language. A neces- 
sary spoke in the wheel of the subsistence unit, she seldom needed 
to go beyond the boundaries of her wilderness homestead unless 
she chose to do so. But the father and his sons had to make 
immediate contacts upon arrival—and natural enough in the 
light of Old World prerogative. Hardly had they lugged their 
chests and bundles off the Great Lakes or the Mississippi River 
steamboat when the necessity of conversation challenged them to 
a new kind of speech. A visit to the land office, room and job 
hunting, the purchase of oxen and a vehicle, later neighborhood 


® Blegen, American Transition, 80. 
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cabin and barn raisings, threshing, delivering logs and grain to 
the mills, bartering for tools and the few necessities not produced 
on the farm, such business required more than the sign language, 
though gesturing probably helped to initiate the intermediate 
way of speech. And so the “cosmopolitan” outlook was acquired 
by the father and his sons, and the crude hyphenated-language put 
in use by them far sooner than by the mother, long snug in her 
own isolation. And it was not difficult for them to fall back 
momentarily into the old way at the gatherings of their “clan,” 
at the church services, or around the kitchen table. 

Letters written by the foreign-born rural settlers were a happy 
link with their native land. Filled with advice to future immi- 
grants on farming methods or employment opportunities in the 
new country, these messages were carefully composed by the 
father. When writing to his parents or brothers, more personal 
items might be included, such as the size of the first litter of 
pigs, the purchase of a second cow, and the condition of his purse 
—more often than not, completely deflated! If a part of the page 
were not filled, the mother might add a paragraph or two. And 
can there be much doubt that to relieve her pangs of loneliness 
she was glad to “pour out her heart” in a few postscript lines? 
Postage rates were too high to permit lengthy letters, as a rule, 
and often there were no postscripts from the mother. If by chance 
a group leader—a propagandist—or some acquaintance should 
return to the homeland, he gladly delivered communications to 
the relatives of the immigrants. 

The indifference of one man to his wife’s possible adjustment 
to the pioneer environment, incident to leaving family and friends, 
may only be a “story,” but it has a kernel of truth in it. Asked 
whether she would not suffer from loneliness on the frontier, he 
replied, “Wall, if she does, I expect I shan’t mind it much, if 
she keeps it to herself.” 

Probably she did keep it to herself, in the hope that the time 
would come when she could recross to visit the distant place of 
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her birth. It is doubtful whether she really permitted herself to 
believe such daydreams. At least they acted as a temporary anti- 
dote. Or if she could control herself no longer, she would one 
day break her silence and her inhibitions would cease from then 
on. Such was the experience of John Molee, who left this record, 
“My wife was often sorry she came to the wilderness of Wis- 
consin for her father had a fine farm and servants.” The “America 
fever” had brought her and her family to this country.** The 
wish to return to the home that she had once known could never 
have been fulfilled completely since her mother and a sister had 
been buried at sea. 

There was less gloom if the mother could tell another woman 
of her lonely feelings, but often there was no one to sympathize. 
Jacob Bale and his family settled in Kentucky in 1797. Shortly 
thereafter he visited Holland to attend to his wife’s inheritance. 
She and her young children remained in the wilderness of Kentucky 
since someone had to manage the farm and the mill. Almost 
two years Sapphia Bale carried on in this sparsely settled region 
and then one day while she was baking bread she glanced out 
of the window. “There comes Jacob,” she commented to some- 
one and continued with her baking.®** Even affection “flew out 
of the window” in this farm-making struggle. “‘ Will it work?’ 
men asked in chosing tools, and perhaps wives.” * 

Katharine Borner Hilgen, of Cedarburg, wrote of her loneliness 
to her brother and sister-in-law at Charleston, South Carolina. It 
was in the late summer of 1846 when she described her beautiful 
flowers, and the admiration given them by passers-by, which gave 
her much pleasure, but still she was sad. “If I only had a few 
good true women friends, I would be entirely satisfied. Those 
I miss.” She sent greetings to her sister also and expressed the 
desire that the sister come to Wisconsin, and exclaimed, “I would 
like to spend a day with you all.” °* Near the holiday season of 
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that year she again sent a communication to the same relatives, re- 
joicing over the prospect of her brother’s removal to Wisconsin. 
“Then we will live our lives together in happiness.” A short note 
to her sisters Anna and Meta contained the wish, “I hope you 
will come here too so that we will all be together again.” °* Life’s 
mosaic had been disturbed, and Katharine was concerned about 
fitting the pieces together again. 

Think of Fredrika Bremer, the Swedish traveler in America 
during 1849-50, doing all in her power to inspire her young 
hostess “with better feelings toward the country, and a better 
heart!” Her subject was the pretty nineteen-year-old wife of a 
Norwegian minister in the Koshkonong community, who had re- 
cently come to America. Fredrika included Madison in her tour, 
and on a fall day in 1850 she was driven to this Norwegian rural 
community in order to observe the immigrants’ farm life. She 
found the lonely wife in a log cabin, her husband away on busi- 
ness; she was “sick at heart for her mother, her home, and the 
mountains of her native land, nor was she happy in this strange 
country.” During the night there was a terrific thunderstorm and 
torrential rains, which frightened the young woman and she 
“sighed over the life in ‘this disagreeable country.’” ** 

There was one energetic frontiersman, Bartholomew Ragatz, 
who developed a large Sauk Prairie farm, arriving in 1842. When 
evening came, he found much pleasure in looking over his many 
acres, and would exclaim exultantly, “It is ours, every bit ours! ” 
This thought brought him contentment, but not so his wife. “She 
never complained,” he said, but “somehow, her courage often 
failed her,” and she could never bring herself to believe that the 
almost uninhabited prairie would one day be the place of many 
homes. The mill, the comfortable house as well as the beloved 
Alps which vanished in the misty distance as the travelers were 
outward bound were left forever. She never saw them again. 
Even with her many children, some of them adults upon reach- 
ing Wisconsin, and the good way of life which was provided for 


* Ibid., 439. 
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her, the change from her little European hamlet to the isolated 
and almost unpopulated prairie of Wisconsin left a nostalgic ache 
in her heart.*® 

Some immigrant families started on the trip to America in fine 
spirits, but unforeseen tragedies brought loneliness before they 
even reached their destinations. When Mrs. T. S. V. Wroolie was 
a small child, she crossed the Atlantic from Norway with her 
father, mother, and three other children. She recalled in her 
“ Memories” that when leaving Quebec her father fell through 
the hatchway of the top deck to the bottom of the ship which 
resulted in his death. The crew took charge, and when the mother 
was allowed to search for the $400 which was sewed inside of the 
father’s clothing, it was missing. The body was removed, and 
the family never knew the place of the father’s burial.’ 

This mother, now without money and the care of her four 
small children, depended upon the generosity of friends, whom 
she had learned to know en route. Delayed in crossing the Atlantic 
the travelers arrived late, and the relatives who had come to meet 
them at La Crosse, had returned home. So the penniless, dis- 
couraged widow accompanied several of her traveling companions 
into Minnesota, where some of her children were put into private 
homes, and she was employed by the day, working most of the 
time in the fields. The bitterness of her experience in a strange 
land was short-lived. She died about thirteen years later.’ 

The American-born mother added her experiences in loneliness 
to the foreign-born, and the records, of whatever kind, must have 
been moistened with her tears. A young bride, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Baird, arrived from Mackinac Island to make her home at Green 
Bay in September, 1824. In order to reach her neighbors, a 
quarter of a mile away, she had to pass through a dark woods. 
Henry S. Baird, who practiced law, made a two-mile trip on 
horseback each morning in order to reach his office. Elizabeth, in 
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this Indian country, stayed alone during the day, and in her 
“Reminiscences of Life in Territorial Wisconsin,’ wrote, “That 
I shed many tears I cannot deny.” The isolation of this military 
post, though pleasant in a social way, did not make up for the 
paucity of letters from “the dear old island,” only two being 
received during the year, one in winter, another in the spring.” 

Whether the mother lived at a military post or at a lonesome 
mission, her separation from the family circle and the few com- 
munications which were received made some days unbearable. 
Florantha Sproat, the wife of the mission teacher at La Pointe, 
was longing to see her people in faraway Massachusetts. She had 
said good-bye to them several years earlier, and when the mis- 
sionary box arrived from the East in 1842 it gave her both pleasure 
and pain. “When I came to look for letters and tokens of re- 
membrances from home and finding only yours and Elvira’s con- 
taining only a few lines, and no news, I felt pained and disap- 
pointed for I had been waiting with fond hopes of great pleasure 
half the year, not hearing from home the time.” *” 

In a letter to her family in the form of a diary, written in the 
spring of 1842, she explained that when a traveler arrived on 
the mainland, he would start a fire; when smoke arose, an islander 
would take a canoe and cross over for him. At this time they 
had been expecting the men who had been sent for the mail, a 
distance of between four and five hundred miles through the 
uninhabited wilderness. “You have no idea of our feelings at 
such a time....The mail has arrived being many [letters} for 
others and none for me. My disappointment is great.” She must 
have wept, for a great many months had elapsed since she had 
had news; several weeks later she was made happy by receiv- 
ing a letter from her mother.’ 

Since Florantha was in poor health, a plan had been considered 
to send her east to return in the spring of 1843 with the Rev. 
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Mr. Hall, who was the missionary at La Pointe. This time there 
must have been disappointment in the old-home circle, too, when 
information came that their daughter had dropped the proposal. 
The board had not been informed concerning it, and “the pru- 
dential committee would think it strange,” was the reason given.’” 

Loneliness was an integral part of the mother’s frontier battle. 
On the whole there was no turning back. As the years wore on, 
there was a mellowing of the feeling of loss caused by migration; 
as the region increased in population with the arrival of more 
of her relatives and acquaintances, and the narrow trails became 
well-traveled roads, as her children’s children brought additional 
responsibilities, loneliness took a minor place in her life, or at least 
it was accepted passively. In the midst of an inquisitive and new 
generation she knew she must live still more courageously. There 
was no place for tears. 

And now this brief story of the Wisconsin frontier mother has 
been retold. Admirable in her possession of courage, initiative, 
and ingenuity—intermingled with fear and loneliness—she must 
for all time stand as a symbol of the early day. Selfless in her 
doing, she contributed a significant part in the creation of “a 
goodly heritage.” 
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Early Letters of Dr. Theodore E. F. Hartwig 
Cedarburg’s Physician and Surgeon 


Edited by ARTHUR R. BOERNER 


ington) County, Wisconsin, in September, 1846. That 

was approximately one year after Frederick Hilgen and 
William Schroeder had started this frontier settlement. Aside from 
a few scattered clearings, this area was a dense hardwood forest. 
During his first year the young doctor made his ‘calls afoot, blazing 
trails with his jackknife so that he might find his way home. In 
these primitive surroundings, he delivered countless infants, in- 
cluding at least one by a Caesarean operation, performed amputa- 
tions, set fractures, and fought such diseases as cholera, diphtheria, 
smallpox, pneumonia, scarlet fever, and other of the dreaded ail- 
ments which sometimes raged as epidemics among the early 
settlers. 

He was born in Frankenberg, Kurhessen, Germany, June 7, 
1820, the son of Dr. Konrad Hartwig and his wife Karoline, née 
Kuchenbecker. After receiving a good elementary education he 
entered the University of Marburg in 1839 to study medicine. 
Receipts which have been preserved show that his courses included 
languages, logic, anatomy, pathology, physiology, physics, chem- 
istry, medical botany, materia medica, surgery, and obstetrics. This 


D' HARTWIG arrived in Cedarburg, Ozaukee (then Wash- 





ARTHUR R. BOERNER, Milwaukee, kindly translated these letters from 
the German and supplied the introduction. Similarly be contributed a 
long series of entertaining “German Pioneer Letters” to this Magazine 
16:428-48 (June, 1933). Dr. Hartwig, the writer of these letters, began 
his practice as a physician and surgeon at Cedarburg in 1846. Except 
for a short interval spent at West Bend he continued as a busy “country 
doctor” at Cedarburg for many years. 
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is perhaps only a partial list of subjects. Student life at Marburg 
had its lighter moments, and among the doctor’s papers are seven 
issues of a small four-page folder entitled, “ Phillipina,” filled with 
rousing student songs. After graduating in 1845 Dr. Hartwig 
assisted his father, who was the district physician at Frankenberg, 
for approximately one year. Early in June, 1846, he set out for 
America. 

During his first years at Cedarburg, Dr. Hartwig was the only 
physician in an area of from two to three hundred square miles. 
Settlers came in droves—a few Yankees, many Irish and Ger- 
mans. The doctor worked day and night, but due to the great 
scarcity of money his income was far from satisfactory. West 
Bend, sixteen miles away, was without a doctor, so he was 
promised not only a large practice but a guaranteed salary as 
well; he accepted the offer and lived there for eighteen months. 
Then, one winter’s day, a cavalcade of sixteen sleighs loaded with 
Cedarburgers arrived at West Bend and implored him to return. 
Since this seemed to be a unanimous call, he gladly accepted and 
that was his last move. 

Soon after his arrival in Cedarburg Dr. Hartwig became ac- 
quainted with Leland Stanford, then a struggling lawyer at Port 
Washington. When Stanford was defeated in the race for district 
attorney and decided to go to California, he asked Dr. Hartwig 
to join him. The doctor was willing. He sold his home and was 
preparing for the journey when the buyer backed out, and the 
great undertaking with its prospects of wealth and adventure had 
to be abandoned. 

Cedarburgers who knew Dr. Hartwig remember him as a 
vigorous man, well able to endure the hardships of pioneer life. 
He never wore gloves even in the coldest weather. Beginning in 
1847 he traveled on horseback not only for his professional calls 
but also on frequent trips to Milwaukee where he obtained his 
medicines and other necessary supplies. 

He was exceedingly fond of music, and his fine baritone was 
often heard at local gatherings and entertainments. In 1862 Gov- 
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MILITARY AND CIVIC BALI. 


First Annual Military and Civie Ball, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF HOYT’S GLARN'S. 





Your Company is respectfully solicited 
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ARGADE BALL, 
Friday Evening, March 2d, 1860. 
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(apt Helan Godfrey, Ist Ser W Cooper, 
Hat Lieut. J G Posson, 21. Ser George Julnsun, 
Md Lieut James Holt, Ist. Corp. A. Anderson, 
%d Laeut J 1 Rice. Private Henry Hedges 
Flvor Manager Capt. Holan Godfrey 
HONORARY MANAGERS. 
tol P W Hoyt. Maj. Lion Silverman, 
Lieut Col J.C. Schroeling, Adjt Theo Hartwig. 
Judge Adv. H, Cunning. Capt. Peter Spehn, 
(ir Mart. RL, Gove, Capt. William Hoeffer 
Capt F W Horn, Lieut Chas Beger, 
Lieut. R Smith, Lieut C, Morneffer 
SICK ETS $1,50 Maasle by Vander cook’s Baud. 


Rese Carriages will be in attendance te convey the compaay i 
awl frum the Ball 


ove anne 
Advertiser Print. 


DR. HARTWIG ENJOYED SOCIAL OCCASIONS! 


ernor Edward Salomon made him examining physician for the 
county. Aside from this post he held no public office but devoted 
all his energy to his professional duties. 

He died on September 20, 1904, at the age of eighty-four. 
During his fifty-eight years in Washington and Ozaukee counties 
he had seen the virgin forest converted into fertile farms. He had 
seen a typical frontier settlement grow into the city of Cedarburg 
with a community life as solid and well organized as that of old 
Frankenberg where he grew up. 

Among Dr. Hartwig’s papers, preserved by his granddaughter 
Mrs. Agatha Carstens Maley of Milwaukee, are copies of two 


*Cut by courtesy of Mr. Boerner; it was the property of the late Senator H. W. Bolens, 
Port Washington. 
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letters both dated at Cedarburg which have been translated by the 
writer. The first, written on September 25, 1846, was addressed 
to his father and stepmother, and describes in great detail the 
journey from Frankenberg to New York. Because this letter does 
not refer to life in Wisconsin, it has been summarized and only 
occasional excerpts are quoted. 


A deep sense of nostalgia, induced by thoughts of home, fills 
the first page of the letter. He writes: 


I had not imagined that my parting and farewell from you dear ones 
would be half as painful to me as it was in reality and at this moment, 
dear father, as I write to you and let my thoughts go to you and the 
family circle I am overwhelmed with the greatest homesickness, that | 
have had in all the intervening time. I had to pause because the yearn- 
ing for you all, and the realization of the thousands of miles that separate 
us, overpowered me, and I have lived through a truly bitter hour. Now 
I feel strong again and seek to reconcile myself to the unalterable. 


He journeyed north by way of Cassel to Miinden, visiting rela- 
tives along the way. At Miinden the journey was interrupted be- 
cause the steamer to Hameln was already too crowded with 
immigrants and no space was available. Let us see how he amused 
himself while he waited for the next boat. 


I tried to pass the time as pleasantly as possible, and with fairly good 
success since I visited a beer garden, the so-called Andreischen Berggarten, 
which has a very beautiful setting—not only real good beer but also, 
what pleased me more, a gtand piano on which my fingers danced to 
my heart's content. The landlord, who had either heard only bunglers 
or had no understanding of music whatever, declared emphatically that 
I was a good player, and after I had sung a little song for him, he would 
not depart from my side. Along with this I ate my dinner and enjoyed 
the beer which was really very good, and when I asked in the evening 
what my bill might be, I received the following answer, “I consider that 
it has been a great pleasure to me to have had you here; you have 
given me such a happy day as I have not had for a long time. 
Should you pass this way again, do not forget to visit me.” In spite of 
all my remonstrances, he would accept nothing, and rather than hurt his 
feelings I resigned myself to my fate. We bade each other a hearty 
farewell, and I returned to my hotel. 


The next day he set out for Hameln where he boarded another 
boat for Minden. Here he changed to yet another river steamer 
which finally brought him to Bremen, where he visited with 
relatives, who took him first to a theater and then to a folk 
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festival. His description of this Schitzenfest is so colorful and 
revealing of the times that the following is quoted: 


Since I was at liberty on Sunday afternoon due to the courtesy of Herr 
Liidering, I naturally went to Linchen’s where I was invited by Herr Ritter 
to the Bremer folk shooting festival [Schutzenfest} which was being 
celebrated in a neighboring village. 

We rode with several other actors in an omnibus, which was like 
Oberon’s? “carriage of clouds,” because one saw nothing of horses or 
wheels owing to the clouds of dust which made us deaf and blind. Be- 
hind me an actress, who had lost her golden bracelet, was uttering the 
most heart-rending lamentations. Ahead, I heard the driver continually 
cluck his tongue and crack his whip at the horses, which, however, did 
not help much, because the unfortunate beasts had probably already made 
the trip a dozen times. In spite of a few thumps in the ribs, it was a 
great journey. 

Finally we got out, walked another quarter hour in the sand, and at 
last arrived at the gates of the shooting festival where we had our lapel 
buttonholes decorated with red ribbons for which Herr Ritter paid very 
dearly. Here we found, in a clearing in the wood, an aggregation of 
grand temple-like buildings, richly decorated with flags and wreaths; 
drinking and dancing booths; beer, wine, and all kinds of halls; carousels, 
swings, organs, and many harps; the marksmen in green smocks and 
green hats, cutlass at their sides, shot and missed often. In short, great 
preparations had been made, but had I seen only one joyful face or any 
spontaneous happiness; the people walked as if they were in a waxwork 
exhibition representing Biblical history. 

We sat in a taproom and drank German gooseberry wine, and time 
hung heavy upon us pro patria until ten o'clock in the evening when we 
returned in the same state of happiness as when we arrived. I have 
acquired great respect for a Bremer folk festival where the privilege 
of weaing a red ribbon in one’s buttonhole costs a Bremer a dollar per day. 
That is a very costly festival for the people. 


Next morning (Monday) Dr. Hartwig prepared for the long 
ocean voyage by the purchase of such necessities as “a wool jacket, 
a straw tick, various tin utensils, wash basin, mess kit, coffee can, 
cup, etc., bottle of vinegar, bottle of rum, several pounds of to- 
bacco, liquors, all of which cost more money than I expected.” 

There was yet another delay. On the advice of his hotelkeeper 
(who may have been working for a commission), he took passage 
on a collier bound for Bremerhaven, instead of going by the 
regular boat. This miserable craft overcrowded with people, some 
of them literally lousy, went aground on a sand bar so that the 


—— in medieval mythology, was king of the fairies and traveled in a carriage 
of clouds. 
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doctor feared that he might miss his boat, the “Adler,” which 
was already due to sail with the first favorable wind. On Wednes- 
day morning, June 18, however, he went safely on board. It was 
Friday morning before a good wind took the “Adler” into the 
English Channel and on her way. 

Almost immediately the weather changed, the winds became 
contrary and stormy. “The consequences soon showed themselves 
in all corners. There was a retching and groaning that one be- 
came fearful and afraid.” The doctor, luckily, was a good sailor. 
Now an event occurred which reveals his professional side. He 
writes: 


On the second day after the beginning of this weather I received my 
first patient. In the center of the forward deck stands the big lifeboat 
which is probably nine of ten feet high, on the top of which the ship's 
carpenter was engaged in fastening the henhouses, because the ship lay 
on its side so that the lee side was often only a foot above the water. 
The cover of the boat had become smooth and slippery from the rain, 
and the carpenter fell to the deck and had to be carried below. In the 
course of my examination I found that he had dislocated his femur joint. 
The head of the femur had gone upward and was fast above the socket. 
1 was ill at ease over the matter, because I had never attended a setting 
of the upper thigh joint. I went quickly to work, however, and after 
ten minutes of effort, assisted by several sailors, I had the joy of hearing 
the peculiar snap which at that moment sounded better to me than the 
best Strauss waltz. I then laid a bandage around his pelvis and his knees, 
and had cold compresses applied. After several days he walked slowly 
about on the forward deck. 

Since then I have always had something to do, but especially many 
tooth extractions. There was a veritable toothache epidemic on the ship, 
and I extracted thirty-five to forty teeth. Besides, I had a suppuration 
of the proximal part of the left middle finger, a very easy forceps de- 
livery, a Jew had pneumonia a few days before our arrival, and a big 
fat farmer girl had an advanced case of scurvy. 


Stormy weather kept them in the “ bedeviled channel” for eight 
days. Then an east wind set in and continued until they were 
within two days’ sailing of New York. The letter here gives an 
excellent account of life on an immigrant ship of those days: 


Now I must give you a description of my mode of living in other 
respects. In the first eight or ten {days} I usually arose at seven o'clock 
in the morning, then I went to the forward deck where I scrubbed my- 
self thoroughly with seawater, then I journeyed with my little coffee can 
to the galley to get coffee—which was heavily sweetened with sugar— 
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and a piece of ship’s bread (consisting of ground rye) with butter which 
were then forced down. Then followed a pipe or a cigar and lounging 
about, until twelve o'clock. If we wanted to eat something at this time, 
we went again to the galley with our tin dishes; our food consisted alter- 
nately of salt pork, beef, peas, beans, potatoes, lentils, rice, rice dumplings, 
always in the form of soup. This fare became so monotonous that I soon 
ate almost no dinner at all except for a bit of headcheese and, when 
that was gone, a piece of ham which I bought from the cook. Our evening 
meal was really quite good, only the variety which one has on land was 
missing. 

Best of all was the fact that I always had plenty of wine, even though 
I had not brought any with me. In fact I soon became acquainted with 
the two helmsmen, who were both rather cultured and nice people, espe- 
cially the second, Reuerman, born in Frankfurt. These two had opened 
their hearts to me, since I cured the carpenter, supplied me richly 
with French wine by order of the captain, so they said. I did not worry 
myself as to whether this was true or not and accepted it as something 
earned. After I was acquainted with them and with the cabin pas- 
sengers, I had quite an agreeable existence. 

We had six cabin passengers: a merchant from Bremen, a witty jovial 
fellow; a young nobleman from Prussia, named Harpke, who became 
the one most attached to me, a big game hunter who had traveled through- 
out all of Europe and had a lot of money and who afterwards made the 
journey here with me; then a young pastor and his wife; and finally a 
young lady and an elderly spinster, who later turned out to be accomplished 
gossips. Whenever the weather was reasonably pleasant, this group and 
a Prussian postal clerk, who also had lodging in the steerage, and I sat 
each evening on the deck of the cabin, which was built on the forward 
deck and danced, played, and sang to the accompaniment of my guitar 
which I had unpacked. Along with this we usually brewed a mighty bowl 
of punch and so we often sat together until two or three o'clock. 

After I became acquainted with the helmsmen, I no longer slept in the 
steerage, but with them. They had their room behind the cabin with 
two bunks. When one of them was on watch, I lay in his berth, and 
when he was relieved, I crawled in the other berth. Every afternoon 
we had a siesta, first with one helmsman, then with the other, depending 
upon which one was on duty. The cabin boy had to bring us several 
cups of excellent coffee with which we smoked a fine Bremer cigar 
and did some reading. 

So I was as well off as if I had been quartered in the cabin while all 
the steerage passengers, as well as those between decks, were soon infested 
with vermin. Once I almost became seasick from sheer disgust; when I 
recently had to perform the forceps operation, I became so covered with 
lice and fleas that I scarcely knew what to do. I, therefore, went to the 
boat which hangs at the rear end of the ship and peeled myself bare, and 
after putting on clean apparel had hot seawater poured over my other 
clothes, but all day I shivered from time to time as though water were be- 
ing poured over my head. Since then I have taken care not to get more 
such unwelcome guests. 
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A favorite diversion during those slow voyages was fishing for 
porpoise, shark, and ocean sunfish (Mola mola). The letter con- 
tains vivid descriptions of these adventures. 

Now a glimpse at the fearful monotony which characterized 
those seemingly endless days aboard an ocean sailing vessel. 


Otherwise I think of nothing else worth telling that happened during 
our ocean voyage, because eventually life on the ship becomes quite 
monotonous. In the end the tedium made me positively inane and simple- 
minded so that I could do no intelligent thinking. It is really no wonder 
that the inmates of Pennsylvania prisons become crazy and simple-minded. 
All remnant of amusement was exhausted, nothing new occurred, and 
you can imagine how interesting life must have been. Two days before 
we arrived in New York the long expected pilot appeared on board and 
with his coming we got a favorable wind. 

On the second morning after the arrival of the pilot, we finally saw 
the long desired coast of America spread out before our eyes, splendidly 
illumined by the morning sun. New life came into the entire group. The 
steerage paid its tribute to the sea with straw ticks and other articles which 
were no longer needed. Everything was again energetically repacked, and 
Sunday clothes were brought forth, One who had formerly seen the 
steerage passengers in their dirty ragged clothes would not have recognized 
them again, so fine and noble had they dressed themselves. 


The first meal on land is mentioned with much enthusiasm, 
rye bread and fresh butter being the greatest treat of all. The 
following comment is of special interest: 

The mode of eating is here quite different from that in Germany. At 

seven in the morning one eats the same as in the evening. Roast, warm 
and cold, potatoes, usually fried ones, other like foods, and coffee are 
served. Of breakfast and four o'clock lunch one knows nothing. At 
first it seemed strange that one fills himself so full of food at seven 
in the morning that one can wait until noon, but one grows accustomed 
to everything. 
His first letter closes with a brief account of visits with relatives 
and friends from the home regions. Those former Frankenbergers 
did their best to entertain the young physician and pleaded with 
him to make New York his future home. 





The first part of the second letter written at “ Cedarburg, Wash- 
ington County, Nov. 20th, 1851,” is largely a repetition of the 
foregoing. Dr. Hartwig then describes his journey from New York 
to Milwaukee in the company of three young people (not identi- 
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fied). They went to Albany by steamer and to Buffalo by railroad. 
Here they were obliged to wait for four days because all the 
steamers were crowded. This permitted time for a side trip to 
Niagara Falls, which the doctor describes as follows: 


A little steamer took us there in a short time, and we landed on the 
American side. From a distance we heard the dull thunder of the falls, 
and several miles away we could observe the thick vapor which forever 
rises from it like smoke from a huge straw fire. To describe the beauty 
of Niagara Falls will probably always remain an unaccomplished under- 
taking. For the grandeur of this spectacle does not permit itself to be 
captured in words nor can it be depicted with the paint brush. Man, 
the lord of creation, feels himself immeasurably small and insignificant 
in the presence of such exalted Nature, at least that is how it affected me, 
and most of the others who saw it were likewise impressed. 


The trip through Lake Erie was disappointing to a young man 
accustomed to the castled hills of Germany. The remainder of the 
letter refers entirely to Wisconsin, and of it Dr. Hartwig writes: 


Without mishap we reached Milwaukie, the principal city, that is the 
largest city in Wisconsin, very picturesquely situated on both shores of 
the Milwaukie River, which enters Lake Michigan at this point. At that 
time the city had but few buildings compared with the present. In 1839 
there was only a log cabin, when I arrived [1846] the population was 
9,000 souls, and according to the last census this has increased to 24,000. 
The main streets along the river are all built up with fine brick houses. 
Where once the woodman in his canoe hunted ducks, there now stand 
the finest store buildings. The streets have been filled in by the removal 
of the ground from near-by hills. The city already has a railroad and 
five plank roads which bring her the products and the trade of the more 
remote districts. 

I remained in Milwaukie about fourteen days and during this time 
{manuscript damaged and torn parts missing} we planned a trip to visit 
a certain [Dr.] Liining,? with whom [we] had become acquainted. He 
had the notion of building a mill on the Cedar River [Cedar Creek], a 
stteam which flows into the Milwaukie River. We used his invitation 
to arrange a hunting party and roamed around for three days and three 
nights during which time we lived on doves and grouse until we finally 
arrived in Cedarburg. 

This little place consisted at that time of a newly erected flourmill, 
a sawmill, a store, a hotel, and three log houses. Naturally, we went 
to the hotel to refresh ourselves with a noon meal and to inquire about 
Liining. The landlord, a Kurhesse from Rotenburg,* asked about our 
circumstances and when he heard that I was a physician, he advised me 
to settle down here, because many Germans lived here, and there was 
no doctor to be found within twenty miles. I made a quick decision be- 


*Dr. Frederick A. Liining, who later moved to Milwaukee and in 1860 had his office 
at the corner of Main and Oneida streets. 


*Conrad Horneffer, who built and operated Cedarburg’s first hotel. 
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cause I had only $20 left, returned to Milwaukie, got my things, and in 
a few days had plenty to do, at which time the little pharmacy of C. M. 
Demann did me good service. I had the good fortune to be immediately 
called upon for several surgical operations which turned out well—an 
amputation of five toes, and a light hernia operation. 

During the first days after my arrival I became acquainted with the 
young son of the elder Boclo, who had been roaming around in Mil- 
waukie all summer, was ill and without surplus funds. I asked him to 
join me and had him with me for two years, during which time I dispelled 
his tedium by teaching him how to dispense medicine which has now 
provided him with a sure living. He had received an invitation from 
a Milwaukie physician to look after the latter’s pharmacy for half the 
proceeds. Thereby he saved considerable money and now has his own 
pharmacy here. But to return to my story. 

I resided in a small room in the hotel which was my living room, bed- 
room, and pharmacy combined. For this I paid fourteen shilling or one 
and three-fourths dollars per week. During this time Boclo and I often 
suffered from homesickness, because we had no company and no diversion 
except hunting, which I soon had to give up, because patients continued 
to come while I was away on a hunt, the same fate that Baus had. 

In the summer of 1847 I bought my first horse which was a great 
relief, what with bad roads and a wide spread, that is, far distant prac- 
tice. In the same year I began to build my house, a so-called frame house 
as they are customarily built here where there is no building stone.5 
The entire house is constructed of boards. Beams three or four inches 
thick, cut at the sawmill, form the skeleton. Over these, boards one- 
quarter of an inch thick and six inches wide, which are likewise cut 
in the sawmill, are nailed like roof tiles, one overlapping another. The 
roof is covered with one-inch boards, and over these are nailed shingles 
of leather or cedar wood. Flooring, windows and doors are here made 
by machine and are inexpensive. 


SLater much fine limestone was quarried near Cedarburg, and many stone houses, 
dating from the middle fifties, are standing today. Among these is the five-story stone 
mill buile by Hilgen and Schroeder in 1855. 

















Book Notes 


North Star Country. By MERIDEL LE SUEUR. (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., New York, 1945. Pp. vii, 327. $3.00.) 

A radius of 100 miles around St. Paul would include most of the 
area which is here called North Star Country, though there are occa- 
sional passages dealing with the Dakotas and the region around Sault 
Sainte Marie. The focus is upon the Upper Mississippi Valley with its 
variety of farm, forest, and mine, of city, village, and lonely cabin, 
of Scandinavian, Irish, and Yankee settlement. It is an area whose 
iron mines, wheat fields, and flour mills are vital to America, and 
Meridel Le Sueur believes that the strains of hope, zest, hardihood, 
and endurance in its people are more vital still. 

This is a book of mingled qualities. First of all, it is suggestive; 
much of it is genuinely poetic, written with emotion and eloquence. 
But it is also scattered, random, helter-skelter. Often it reads like a 
scrapbook, a rich and surprising scrapbook crammed with tall tales, 
immigrant letters, sketches of landscape, roads, Indians, crops, fires, 
drought, dust storms. It contains many quotations, long and short, 
sometimes drawn from recognized spokesmen of the area, more often 
from anonymous tramps, lumberjacks, farm wives, labor organizers, 
and lonely homesteaders on the windswept plains. It is truly a folk- 
ways book, and you feel that much of it was written with an ear 
close to the earth and a heart close to the people who carry on the 
endless labors of farm, forest, mill, and mine. 

The book is impressionistic. After reading it you have not so 
much been informed as given a fresh feeling about Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, about the great wheat fields, the cutover pine lands, the 
mine towns beside the yawning open pits in the iron ranges. It is 
interpretive rather than informative. I believe a reader who knew 
little about the region would find many chapters obscure and in- 
complete. Yet no one could read it without feeling the energy, 
vitality, and hardihood of its people and the great sweep of the land. 

The principle of organization in the book is not always clear, and 
the organization is not helped by the rhetorical chapter and section 
headings which set a mood but give no clue to content. The author 
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is so filled with impressions of the land and the people that these 
break into chapters that promise specific information. For instance, 
“Big State Fair” disappoints you by fading off into the moods of 
season and landscape, and the sketches of such figures as Cleng Peerson 
and Ignatius Donnelly seem fragmentary and truncated. I suspect that 
historians will be irritated by the book, and indeed its first third, 
dealing with the discoverers, the early enterprises, and the beginnings 
of civilization, leaves much to be desired. The treatment of the 
French regime is badly confused. There are frequent errors of fact, 
and there are equally serious errors of inaccurate and misleading gen- 
eralization. But even here the treatment is dramatic, and it has a 
poetic truth despite factual error. 

The later parts, dealing with the recent and contemporary scene, 
are vivid, poetic, sometimes haunting to the imagination. There is 
superb reporting in “ Fourth of July, 1944” and in the sketch of the 
dust storm. There are memorable portraits of the gentle Bishop 
Whipple, of the ruthless Jim Hill, of John Muir and Leonidas Merritt. 
And there is a fine treatment of the mingled races that have made 
the north country so vigorous a region. 

This volume belongs in the American Folkways series, and it will 
not disappoint anyone who wants to find out about people. Here is set 
down how they dressed, what they ate, how they talked, worked, sang, 
and prayed. In these pages people toil, hope, and wander; they suffer 
sickness, cold, and accident; they keep their faith in the north country. 

Miami Unwersity WALTER HAVIGHURST 


Catholics and the Civil War. By the Rev. BENJAMIN J. BLIED. 
(Privately published, Milwaukee, 1945. For sale by the author 
at St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wisconsin. Pp. 162. $2.50.) 

The ten little essays contained in this small volume are, in the 
words of their author, “ neither exhaustive, nor do they constitute an 
integrated narrative, but as a collection of fragments they may be 
helpful to others who wish to tell the story ... in detail.” The reviewer 
is thus disarmed before he can complain that the study is too brief, 
that it lacks unity, and that it has failed to utilize numerous import- 
ant sources. The author, nevertheless, has made a useful survey of 
the reaction toward the Civil War of the Catholic hierarchy and press. 

In examining the attitudes of the Catholic masses toward the sec- 
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tional conflict, the Rev. Mr. Blied found little to set them apart from 
other Americans, North and South. Southern Catholics apologized for 
slavery and shared their section’s suspicions of the North. Northern 
Catholics spurned the Abolitionists, but so did the vast majority of 
non-Catholics. When war came in the spring of 1861, Catholics 
of both sections rallied to the colors and imbibed the war spirit as 
deeply as their Protestant brethren. 

During the conflict the northern Catholic hierarchy, like the Protes- 
tant clergy, served the state by urging respect for civil authority and 
acquiescence in the unpopular draft laws. If some Catholics in the 
Democratic Party were bitter in their criticism of the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, they could scarcely have been more so than their 
Protestant coadjutors. While Archbishop Hughes of New York joined 
Thurlow Weed in a propaganda mission to Europe, Bishop Lynch of 
Charleston performed a similar service for the Confederacy. Finally, 
Catholic priests served with Protestant preachers as chaplains in both 
the Union and Confederate armies, fostering what the southern 
Secretary of War called the “morality, good order, and general dis- 
cipline” so essential in the camps. The Catholic hierarchy may have 
looked beyond the problems of the day and clung tenaciously to the 
“eternal values” which held the Church together, but evidently its 
parishioners acted much like other northerners and southerners 
throughout the war. 


University of Maryland KENNETH M. STAMPP 


American Diaries; an Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries 
Written Prior to the Year 1861. Compiled by WILLIAM 
MATTHEWS with the assistance of Roy HARVEY PEARCE. [Uni- 
versity of California Publications in English, Vol. 16.} (Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945. 
Pp. xiv, 383. Cloth bound, $4.00; paper, $3.50.) 

Personal documents, diaries, journals, letters, etc., have steadily 
gained prestige as sources for studies in anthropology, history, literature, 
and various other subject fields. In 1945 impetus was given to that 
trend by two publications. The first was The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in History, Anthropology and Sociology by Louis Gottschalk 
and others. The second was Professor Matthews’ bibliography, Ameri- 
can Diaries... Written Prior to the Year 1861. 
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The publisher's notice summarizes the scope of Matthews’ work 
as follows: “Nearly 3,000 diarists and 4,000 diaries are dealt with. 
Each entry gives brief biographical data on the diarist, the time span 
of the diary, brief notes of contents and value, and a bibliographical 
record. The evaluations are usually based upon general interest, but 
sometimes on historical value. In noting contents, special attention 
is paid to matters of historical, sociological, literary, and limguistic 
interest, and the chief subjects, places, and persons are indicated. The 
arrangement is chronological, by years, according to the first entry of 
each diary, and there is an author index.” 

Of any contribution to the bibliography of Americana as important 
as American Diaries it is, in a sense, superfluous to write at length 
of its sins of commission and omission. There are bound to be errors 
and omissions. Of the former, nothing need be said to those collectors 
or research workers who have had experience either in the compilation 
of bibliographies or in following the trail of the frequently elusive 
diary or journal. To those who have not had that experience, Pro- 
fessor Matthews’ modest preface statement of the difficulties con- 
fronted should suffice. Of the omissions, some are deliberate and in 
keeping with the author’s own statement of purpose and definition 
of what constitutes a “diary” and a “ journal.” 

It is only fair, however, to point out to the prospective purchaser 
and user of this book—and there should be many—certain limitations 
even though they may have been predicated by the author. In the first 
place, only published diaries or journals are included. Secondly, 
Matthews’ natural interest in American and English literature and 
linguistics has limited the value of his present work perhaps more 
than either he or the publishers intended. This is especially evident 
in the omission of all diaries in a foreign language unless published 
in an English translation. To the historian, anthropologist, and others, 
to whom the language though it may prove an obstacle to rapid com- 
prehension is, nevertheless, of no more than secondary importance, 
such a criterion for exclusion is lamentable. 

Furthermore the compiler’s concept of the diary as “a unique kind 
of writing” (see page ix) has, by his own admission, caused to be 
omitted various borderline items which will be missed by the historian. 

But regardless of these and any other limitations which I may have 
overlooked, American Diaries is an important contribution to the 
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bibliography of the United States, and to a considerable extent, to 
that of Canada. It should be in the hands of every collector, dealer, 
and student of Americana as well as in the libraries serving them. It 
should encourage and cause to be encouraged others interested in the 
compilation and publication of other much needed bibliographical 
works. 

Beloit College Libraries CLARENCE S. PAINE 


Ole Halvorson Norlie, 1845-1896. By OLAF MORGAN NORLIE. 
(Northfield, Minnesota, 1945. Pp. 87. $2.50.) 

This is a strange, somewhat puzzling, biography. Ole H. Norlie, 
a Norwegian-American pioneer, who married a Coon Prairie Nor- 
wegian girl shortly after his arrival in Wisconsin, fathered seven 
children; his uncertain career was a succession of ups and downs. He 
and his wife moved from La Crosse to Sioux City in 1871 and made 
their home at intervals in Canton and Dayton townships, Dakota 
Territory, and he with his son and a group of Norwegians were lured 
by a supersalesman to attempt colonizing a section of Florida, a 
project which came to a bad end. After each removal he always re- 
turned to Sioux City, working at a variety of jobs, much of the time 
as a clerk in a drug store. 

Because of his wife's illness in Sioux City, she and the children 
returned to the Canton farm in 1881. They managed on a diet of 
bread, milk and pork, and “a gallon of sorghum had to last the 
family and hired help the whole winter.” The father, at Sioux City, 
made infrequent visits to the farm, at which time the family diet 
improved, and during one Christmas vacation “a chicken was killed 
in his honor.” His visits brought presents, and the deportment of 
the children was of the best since they did not wish to offend “so 
august a personage.” The mother knew well the pioneering hard- 
ships during this particular period, and in 1885 removed to Canton 
to permit the children to attend better schools. The autumn follow- 
ing, the father came for a visit and, since he was musically inclined, 
bought a piano for $350, of which $125 was paid in cash, the re- 
mainder in monthly installments. 

Days of hardship were intermingled with days of unwarranted 
spending, putting the books “in the red” almost continuously. 
Norlie’s were not the usual experiences of the pioneer, but the biog- 
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grapher, his son, praises him for succeeding even though he never had 
learned to read or write, but was self-taught. He tried many occupa- 
tions and earned his pay honestly; suffered because of meager wages 
and frugal fare; and got the worst of a bargain because he was fair 
and friendly. The over-all doings of Norlie—handicapped either by 
a lack of judgment or by a pretense of being a sort of “ gentleman” 
—do not entirely agree with the conclusions recited by the biographer. 
The unpredictable maneuverings of this Norwegian-American immi- 
grant almost lift his mediocre character into the realm of fiction. 
Wisconsin Historical Society LILLIAN KRUEGER 


Plat Book, Jefferson County, Wisconsin. Maps compiled and pub- 
lished by the Rockford Map Publishers, Rockford, Illinois. (Pub- 
lished by the Jefferson County Union, W. D. Hoard & Sons 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 1945. Pp. 17. $3.00.) 

A map of each of the sixteen townships of Jefferson County oc- 
cupies a page—in a few instances two pages—with the names of the 
farm owners, acreages, physical features, cities, villages, roads, etc., 
indicated in clear, readable print. A detailed and legible map of the 
county, about four times the size of the township maps, is tipped in 
at the back of the volume. 


One Branch of the Halls of Wallingford. By HERBERT W. HALL. 
(Lake Mills, Wisconsin. Pp. 41.) 

This genealogy begins with John Hall, born about 1605, who is 
thought to have arrived from England at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1632. In the latter pages one encounters Harry Bailey Hall, who 
has been a Milwaukee resident since 1921 and is now vice president 
of the Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Advertising Agency. His son is 


the compiler of this Hall family record, which is a mimeographed 
volume. 


Bunyan Bunkhouse Yarns. By CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folk- 
lore Society, Madison, 1945. Pp. 3. $0.25.) 

Sourdough Sam, Paul Bumyan’s Illustrious Chief Cook. By CHARLES 
E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, Madison, 1945. Pp. 4. 
$0.25.) 

Mr. Brown continues to put down in somewhat sketchy style the 
well known tales of the Paul Bunyan cycle. In the first pamphlet 
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appear Paul, his crew, Babe, the blue ox, Johnny Inkslinger, the 
pyramid forty, pea soup lake, the round river drive, the buckskin 
harness, and Elmer, the reversible dog. In the second are tall stories 
of Paul’s cooks, their cook shanty, camp fare, the dinner horn, and 
the like. 


The following publications, marking the anniversaries of the found- 

ing of Wisconsin churches, were acquired by the Society: 

Antigo, Golden Jubilee, St. Hyacinth’s Parish, 1895-1945 (9 pp.). 

Cushing, First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Seventy-Fifth Anniwersary, 
1870-1945 (38 pp.). 

Eau Claire, Fiftieth Anniversary of the Epiphany Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, 1895-1945 (34 pp.). 

Fond du Lac, Centennial, Plymouth Congregational Church, 1845-1945 
(16 pp.). 

Forest Junction, The First Fifty, 1895-1945 (commemorating the 
building of the Zion Evangelical Church, 24 pp.). 

Jefferson, 100th Anniversary, Emmanuel Evangelical Church, 1845- 
1945 (16 pp.). 

Madison, 90 Years with Bethel Lutheran (36 pp.). 

Milwaukee, Christ Church, Golden Anniversary, 1895-1945 (57 pp.). 

New Fane, Fond du Lac County, St. John’s Lutheran Church, 1860- 
1945 (32 pp.). 

Oconomowoc, First Baptist Church, Fiftieth Anniversary, 1895-1945 
(16 pp.). 

Oshkosh, First Presbyterian Church, Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, 1870- 
1945 (19 pp.). 

St. Cloud, Diamond Jubilee, Saint Claudius Parish, 1870-1945 
(19 pp.). 

Sharon, Centennial Anniversary, Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
1845-1945 (20 pp.). 

Sheboygan, First Baptist Church, 1845-1945 (6 pp.). 

Sheboygan, Centennial, First Comgregational Church, 1845-1945 
(46 pp.). 

Sheboygan, Holy Name Church, Centennial Anniversary, 1845-1945 
(41 pp.). 

Wauwatosa, The First Hundred Years, Underwood Memorial Baptist 
Church, 1845-1945 (47 pp.). 
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ARTICLES 


Bertha E. Josephson of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society has an article entitled “ How Can We Improve Our Historical 
Societies?” in the American Archivist for July, 1945. She points 
out the difficult conditions under which workers in historical societies 
labor and decries the lack of proper cataloguing, the backlogs of 
materials waiting for treatment, and the poor judgment sometimes 
displayed in selecting historical museum objects. Her solution for 
the problem is the establishment of training courses which will produce 
skilled historical society workers. 


The American-German Review for December, 1945, contains the 
Rev. Benjamin J. Blied’s “In Henni’s Footsteps,” a description of 
the work of three Catholic archbishops of Milwaukee who followed 
the first archbishop, John M. Henni. . They were concerned with 
various problems of better adapting their German flock to American 
conditions. “The Hour Glass of Migration—Part III” also traces 
the settlement of early German settlers in Dodge County, Wisconsin, 
in 1843. 


What sportsman would not back out his car for a trip to the 
Apostle Islands after reading John Chapple’s description of gill net 
fishing on Lake Superior? He might go as an observer, and find 
that the nets are laid far out in the lake, and learn, too, that such 
fishing “requires the real ‘tough guys’ of the fishing industry.... 
You get caught in fog so you don’t know where on earth land is, 
you get caught in storms that would make a seagull seasick—you lose 
nets sometimes in a bad storm, at a thousand dollars a clip. You are 
playing strip poker with Nature, and if you're lucky you go to 
Florida in the winter—maybe—and if you’re unlucky you lose your 
nets and go to work for somebody else.” That is a sample of the 
many lively stories Mr. Chapple has written and published in a sup- 
plement to his Ashland Daily Press, during the past fall, under the 
title, “ The Wisconsin Islands, the Famous Apostle Islands at the 
Top of Wisconsin.” 

This group of twenty-two islands, Mr. Chapple believes, is not ex- 
ceeded in beauty on the North American continent, with the possible 
exception of the Thousand Islands. Eight pages of closely printed 
history, in the feature-story style, and a map to orient the reader 
broadcast the old and the new which are found at the fringes of Wis- 
consin’s northland. Its price is 50 cents. 


Louis A. Warren, director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, has a good critical article on “ Herndon’s Con- 
tribution to Lincoln Mythology” in the Indiana Magazine of History 
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for September, 1945. Mr. Warren emphasizes the unreliable nature 
of the Herndon papers and urges research workers on Lincoln to use 
instead the voluminous mass of his own writings and speeches supple- 
mented by hundreds of interviews and observations on his character 
written down while he was still alive. 


“Mining in Iowa” written by Jacob A. Swisher for the Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, October, 1945, contains two provo- 
cative statements concerning lead mining in early Wisconsin. Mr. 
Swisher thinks Jean Nicolet in 1634 was “the first man to leave a 
record of the lead region,” though there is serious dispute about how 
far Nicolet penetrated into interior Wisconsin and perhaps no evi- 
dence that he either saw or heard of the use of lead by the Indians. 
Mr. Swisher also insists that Nicolas Perrot should not be “ credited 
with making the first discovery of lead” in the Upper Mississippi 
region about 1690. The evidence is not clear on this point; though 
lead had certainly been mined by the Indians and perhaps by French 
voyageurs, Perrot seems to have been the first white man known to 
history to have engaged in mining. 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society for September, 
1945, contains a document of much interest for students of Wisconsin. 
It is that portion of Philip Hone’s diary which deals with his western 
trip made in the summer of 1847. Hone was a leading citizen of 
New York City, an intelligent and witty observer. He attended the 
Harbor and River Convention in Chicago and then went north to view 
some lands he owned at Sheboygan and Fond du Lac. The diary is 
admirably edited by Paul M. Angle. 

Hone stopped at Milwaukee, was much impressed by the “fine 
harbor, streets of business, filled with wagons, some conveying the 
merchandise of New York into the interior of the state, and others 
bringing in mew country produce and taking out old country immi- 
grants.” Sheboygan impressed him so much that he decided not to 
sell any more of his lots there for the present. The forty-four mile 
trip to Fond du Lac over an abominable road was an exhausting 
experience, but Governor Nathaniel P. Tallmadge insisted that Hone 
stay with him at his splendid farm. Hone admired his own lots 
there and thought they would probably “come to good for my chil- 
dren. Never was seen finer land, dry prairies equally valuable for 
pasture or cultivation.” Hone returned to New York by way of the 
Great Lakes. 


The December, 1945, issue of the Indiana Historical Bulletin takes 
the form of a State Historical Almanac for 1946. The almanac con- 
tains, “ besides a large number of State and Local Anniversaries for 
every month of the year, a Variety of New, Useful, & Entertaining 
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Matter.” It is well illustrated by twelve engravings by Clotilde Embree 
Funk. Topics covered are topography, climate, minerals, growth and 
population, the French, the Indian, battlegrounds, manufacturing and 
agriculture, Indiana recipes, highways, state officials, place names, lost 
towns, state emblems, trees and timber, and a list of governors. 


In Michigan History for October-December, 1945, Wayne E. Stev- 
ens of Dartmouth College has an excellent article on “The Michigan 
Fur Trade” which is a good summary of the trade in the Wisconsin 
region also. 


The Rev. Jean Delanglez continues to probe into “The Discovery 
of the Mississippi—Primary Sources” in Mid-American for October, 
1945. He is making a careful restudy of the known evidence on the 
famed journey of 1673 to the Mississippi River by Jolliet and 
Marquette. 


Walter Osten’s article on “Port Ulao, the Vanished Village,” in 
the Milwaukee Turner of October, 1945, tells the story of another 
interesting Wisconsin ghost town. The village, on Lake Michigan a 
few miles south of Port Washington, was founded in 1847 as a lum- 
ber port but had disappeared by the Civil War. The Milwaukee 
Turners had an exciting picnic there in 1856 when a sudden storm 
on the lake beached their excursion boat, and they had to return 
home by wagon. Frank J. Weber, the grand old man of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor, spent his childhood at Port Ulao. 


In Minnesota History for September, 1945, appears a study of “ The 
Soldier Vote and Minnesota Politics, 1862-65 ” by Lynwood G. Downs. 
In Minnesota as in Wisconsin [see Frank Klement, “The Soldier 
Vote in Wisconsin during the Civil War,” in this Magazine, 28:37-47 
(September, 1944)} the soldier vote became deeply involved in 
politics, the Democratic Party maintaining that the Republicans were 
using it to keep in power. Minnesota was the fourth northern state 
to adopt a soldier voting law, on September 27, 1862, two days after 
the Wisconsin act on the subject took effect. 


Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president of the Association of 
American Railroads, has a very important discussion of “ The Railroad 
Land Grant Legend in American History Texts” in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review for September, 1945. Colonel Henry points 
out that most of the textbooks greatly exaggerate the amount and 
value of land given to the railroads, that less than 8 percent of the 
total railway mileage was built with the aid of such grants, and that 
the government received direct monetary returns from the transaction 
to say nothing of the services rendered by the roads in peopling the 
territory through which they ran. 
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The Missouri Historical Review for April, 1945, carries an excel- 
lent summary article of “ Reform in the Roaring Forties and Fifties” 
by Marie George Windell. It treats of movements to improve the 
lot of paupers, defectives, and criminals, of temperance and woman's 
rights, and of various socialistic reforms. A similar study for Wis- 
consin is badly needed. 


In Nebraska History for April-June, 1945, is Edward Everett Dale’s 
entertaining “Culture on the American Frontier.” Professor Dale 
discusses the love of the pioneer for beauty and how it was expressed 
in spite of few material advantages. The section on songs and ballads 
is especially good. 


The North Dakota Historical Quarterly has been completely rede- 
signed and renamed North Dakota History with its January—April, 
1945, double issue. It now greatly resembles Minnesota History in 
its cover format and should attract more readers. 


The Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin for October, 1945, begins to 
reprint Walter A. Frautschi’s excellent and spirited article on “ Early 
Wisconsin Shooting Clubs” which appeared in the WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History for June, 1945. 


Professor Willard Hurst of the University of Wisconsin Law School 


has a provocative article on “The Uses of Law in Four ‘Colonial’ 
States of the American Union” in the Wisconsin Law Review for 
July, 1945. He reviews four important books of American history 
including Paul Gates’s The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell Uni- 
versity (Cornell University Press, 1943) and points out that “the 
history of the law in a community can adequately be told only as a 
part of its total history.” He emphasizes the importance of the eco- 
nomic motive in determining legal forms and has some wise words 
to say about the future relations of the federal government and the 
localities. 





The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


f peree the three months ending December 10 the Society has ac- 
quired 1 institutional member, 21 life members, and 38 annual 
members. Seventeen annual members have transferred to life mem- 
bership. In the same period 11 members were lost by death, resigna- 
tion, or nonpayment of dues. The total membership on December 10 
was 1,580. 

The new members are The Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia (Institutional); William H. Amesbury, Ex- 
celsior, Minnesota (Life); Celia F. Barney, Waukesha; P. H. Batten, 
Racine (Life); Elizabeth M. Best, Oconomowoc (Life); Jane K. 
Billings, Clintonville (Life); Robert E. Billings, Clintonville (Life); 
T. H. Brindley, La Crosse (Life); Mrs. Francena J. Brooks, Arkansaw; 
Mrs. Anton Brotz, Kohler; the Rev. Gilbert E. Carlton, Portage; Dr. 
Homer M. Carter, Madison (Life); W. M. Chester, Milwaukee; Dr. 
Christopher R. Dix, Milwaukee; Frank R. DonLevy, Oconto; Walter 
Geist, Milwaukee (Life); Anita J. Glienke, Milwaukee (Life); Ben 
E. Graves, Spring Green; Mrs. Ursula S. Gross, Waukesha; Marion 
Gruner, Fort Atkinson; William J. Hagenah, Glencoe, Illinois (Life); 
Mrs. Eleanor C. Hausam, Van Dyne; Ruth P. Hayward, Madison 
(Life); Joseph F. Heil, Milwaukee (Life); Julius P. Heil, Milwau- 
kee; Mrs. J. Gilbert Hickcox, Milwaukee; Rudolph Hokanson, Mil- 
waukee; Gerald E. Holzman, Fond du Lac (Life); Frank C. Hughes, 
Milwaukee; Halbert D. Jenkins, Milwaukee; Clinton F. Karstaedt, Be- 
loit; Ilmar Kauppinen, Superior; Mrs. Franklin H. King, Madison; 
Arthur Krebs, Watertown (Life); Mrs. Edward Kremers, Burlington, 
Vermont; Mayville Public Library, Mayville; Mrs. E. M. Meers, 
Kenosha; Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Ralph 
E. Nuzum, Viroqua; A. J. O'Connor, Milwaukee; Robert V. Osborne, 
Racine; Rufus D. Quick, Montfort; Chester D. Raney, Milwaukee; 
Oscar Rennebohm, Madison (Life); John Rudin, Chicago, Illinois; 
Otto M. Schlabach, LaCrosse (Life); W. E. Schubert, Appleton 
(Life); William Shank, West Allis; Hjalmar A. Skuldt, Madison; Mrs. 
Clement C. Smith, Milwaukee (Life); Leathem D. Smith, Sturgeon 
Bay (Life); Mrs. Ralph C. Smith, Green Bay; Karl E. Stansbury, 
Appleton; John A. Thiel, Mayville; Dorothy V. Walters, Kenosha; 
William Watson, West Allis; Harold F. Williams, Madison (Life); 
Robert N. Williams, Milwaukee (Life); Department of Debating 
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and Public Discussion, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; John Wyngaard, Madison. 

The following members have changed from annual to life member- 
ship: Mrs. John Barnes, Madison; Walter Bubbert, Milwaukee; Adrian 
H. Cole, Madison; Mrs. Frederic K. Conover, Madison; Mrs. G. E. 
Crosley, Milton; Dr. William J. Ganser, Madison; Wilbur H. Glover, 
Madison; E. Ralph Guentzel, Milwaukee; Robert Haese, Forest Junc- 
tion; Jacob A. Holzer, Milwaukee; May Isabel Kay, De Pere; Louis T. 
Merrill, Beloit; Dr. Peter L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien; Norton A. 
Torke, Milwaukee; A. J. Worthman, Madison; Anita Zentner, Mil- 
waukee; Mrs. Louis P. Zimmerman, Whitewater. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Edward A. Benson, president of the Benson Land Company (Wis- 
consin Rapids), Minocqua, July 20. 

Edward E. Browne, lawyer, ex-congressman, curator of the WIs- 
CONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Waupaca, November 23. 

W. C. English, educator, curator of the Old Indian Agency House 
(Portage), Wyocena, October 30. 

Henry Howe, Prairie du Chien, recently. 

Charles A. Smith, former faculty member of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, January 19 (1945). 


Mrs. W. W. Stauffacher, former president of the Green County 
Historical Society, New Glarus, November 11. 


ACCESSIONS 


The hopes and aspirations of the Republican Party during its 
formative years in Wisconsin are set forth in a collection of corre- 
spondence, 1849-88 of Dr. M. M. Davis, recently presented by his 
granddaughter, Mrs. W. G. Hibbard of Winnetka, Illinois. Dr.. Davis, 
a graduate of the Vermont Medical College, was active in the abolition 
movement in his native state, and associated with such noted leaders 
as Senator Charles Sumner and John P. Hale and Representative 
Joshua R. Giddings. In 1854 he came to Wisconsin, settling at 
Portage, and soon was a central figure in the organization of the new 
party and its representative in the state legislature, where he kept 
in touch with Wisconsin members of Congress—Charles Durkee, 
C. C. Washburn, James R. Doolittle, and particularly with “ Bowie 
Knife” Potter. His correspondence with these and other leaders up 
to about 1865 furnishes valuable material for the study of a little 
known period in Wisconsin's political history. During President 
Lincoln’s administration Dr. Davis was agent to the Menomini Indians 
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and was, for a number of years, resident trustee at Appleton for the 
Fox-Wisconsin Company property in eastern Wisconsin. Throughout 
his lifetime he continued his practice of medicine; his death occurred 
at Baraboo in 1888. 


Records of Wisconsin civilian and military contributions to World 
War II recently acquired by the Society include the correspondence 
and miscellaneous papers of Mrs. Thomas L. Tolan of Milwaukee, 
who planned the work of the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, and 
a copy of a letter of Corporal Donald B. Easum of Madison, describ- 
ing the preliminaries to the Iwo Jima landing. 


Through the kindness of Emery A. Odell of Monroe, the Society 
has come into possession of a collection of correspondence between 
Frederick C. Haacker of New York City and Mrs. Sherman I. Pool of 
Waverly, Iowa, in connection with the latter’s careful genealogical 
studies of the Odell family. The collection is the gift of Mr. Haacker 
and supplements a similar correspondence with Mrs. Pool presented 
by Mr. Odell about five years ago (ante, 24:367). 


The financing and constructing of the Minnesota and Root River 
Railroad, a pioneer line whose eastern terminus was at La Crosse, is 
discussed in considerable detail in a collection of typescripts of cor- 
respondence recently acquired. Thomas B. Stoddard of La Crosse, the 
writer of most of the letters, conceived the idea of building the road 
which would, he declared, make his city the gateway to the West. 
Consequently he worked to secure a charter and a federal land grant 
and, during the years 1861-65 (the period covered in this correspond- 
ence), struggled with such problems as selling stock, finding men 
and material for building the road, and thwarting the schemes of 
rival lines. The letters are copied from the originals in the Clark 


W. Thompson papers in the possession of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 


Information on the outfitting and personnel of Company I, Twelfth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry in the Civil War, is found in four 
official record books of the company recently purchased by the Society. 
This regiment, which included many enlisted men from Vernon 
County, became a part of the Army of the Tennessee and took part 
in the strenuous campaigns down the Mississippi River. 


The Waukesha County Historical Society through its secretary, 
Mrs. Edith Tallmadge, has presented to the State Society typewritten 
copies of the following records in the possession of that society: 
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reminiscences of a trip from Boston to Waukesha in 1838, written 
by Mrs. Robert Murray in 1913; the diary of Helen A. Barstow who 
became Mrs. Frank Whitney, for parts of the years 1851, 1854, and 
1856; a history of St. John’s Military Academy, read at a meeting 
of the Waukesha County Historical Society by Brigadier General Roy 
F. Farrand; and tombstone records from Salem Cemetery in Genesee 
township. 


Additional papers of Judge Burr Jones of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court have been presented by Mrs. Jones of Madison. The additions 
include a number of letters received by Jones while a member of 
Congress, 1883-85, and a quantity of congratulatory notes received 


in later years at the time of the appearance of publications and on 
anniversaries of his birthday. 


Other manuscript accessions include: two letters written in 1893 
by John A. Bentley, president of the Sheboygan and Fond du Lac 
Railroad, protesting against terms in the grant to the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, secured by purchase; certificate to teach in Lafayette 
County, issued to Esther Ann Bishop in 1852, presented by Mrs. 
Myrtle A. Ferrier, Los Angeles, California; a typewritten copy of the 
song, “ Lady Elgin,” from Miss Beatrice Flasher, Eau Claire; a type- 
written biographical sketch of Major General George Barnett, a 
native of Lancaster and commandant of the United States Marine 
Corps, 1914-20, from Major Saxon W. Holt, Jr., of Madison; the 
reminiscences of David G. Reinhard of Shawano written in 1944, de- 
scribing pioneering and lumbering experiences, copied on microfilm 
by the Society; a diploma conferred on Mary S. Clark by Albion 
College in 1865, presented by Mrs. Angie K. Main; and a photostatic 
copy of a letter from General William T. Sherman, 1884, to C. M. 


Butt of Viroqua made from the original owned by the latter’s daughter, 
Miss Jane Butt. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 


Oil portrait of six-year-old Nellie Jane Manning from Mrs. Myra 
M. Koenig, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Man's vest, hair necklace, two hair bracelets, piece of homespun 
tablecloth, coverlet, pattern sampler, two dresses, three shawls, two 
brooches, linen handkerchief, pair of pumps, and three quilts, from 
Mary S. Foster, Madison. 


One rifle, one musket, six pistols, and eleven revolvers, from R. 
R. Crosby, Madison. 


Old razor, key money, 2000-year-old Ming stone image, two braziers, 
bronze gong, one old iron head, three terra cotta tiles, cream crackle- 
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ware bowl and an earthenware bowl, double sphinx figure, bronze 
Buddha figure, fresco of a Chinese priest, and two terra cotta figurines, 
all of which were brought from China; a nautch dancer figurine 
brought from India; and from Peru a copper figurine, a Maté cup, 
two earthenware vases, and an engraved powderhorn; given by Mrs. 
Paul S. Reinsch, Madison. 

Lady’s hat, suit jacket, and two hatpins, from Mrs. Fred W. Suhr, 
Madison. 

Lady's under garment from Mrs. Edith R. Geib, Madison. 

Lady’s wedding veil, pair of white satin wedding slippers, seven 
dresses, one hat, evening wrap, pair of black silk stockings, and a 
flower basket, from Mrs. Robert E. Friend, Hartland, Wisconsin. 

Edison home phonograph with twenty-one records from Emil and 
Elmer E. Toepelmann, Madison. 

Oil painting of Mrs. Pauline Jacobus from Mrs. E. M. Gilbert, 
Madison. 

Painting on panel from hospital door at Fort Crawford from Mrs. 
Edith Peters, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Crucible from Dena Lindley, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Centrifuge from Mrs. Thomas Willett, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Doll from Anne Alexander, Madison. 

Bust of John Schlimgen from Lucien Schlimgen, Madison. 

Forty-one Nazi emblems, arm bands or streamers, from Major 
General Ralph M. Immell, U.S.A. 


Il. THE STATE 


The time has come to write chapter 2 of the “U.S.S. Wisconsin” 
story. The March, 1944, Magazine contained the christening and 
launching item of the state’s superbattleship, at Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 7, 1943. Before telling of her silver service, something must be 
said of her wartime service: she set a record for length of time at sea, 
supported the invasions of Iwo Jima and Okinawa, did her share in 
bringing down enemy planes, weathered a severe typhoon, and an- 
chored in Tokyo Bay three days after the Japanese surrender was 
signed. She put in at San Francisco in mid-October. 

The “ Wisconsin” is socially inclined, too. In peacetime she may 
want to entertain formally in foreign ports, as well as do her share 
in being hospitable toward visiting notables when at home. To make 
this possible she was presented on October 27, at San Francisco, with 
a beautiful, hand-wrought silver service of forty-eight pieces. Of 
these, thirty-four pieces came from the old “U.S.S. Wisconsin,” and 
fourteen additional were purchased during the year with funds ap- 
propriated by the 1943 legislature. William Schwanke, Milwaukee 
silversmith, designed the service, which included a massive tray, hand- 
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chased with symbolic badgers, pine cones, grain sheaves, and the state 
seal. The presentation committee took along one of the state's lead- 
ing products—a quantity of cheese—which was used to fittingly 
dedicate the prized tray. The official committee, of which John E. 
Dickinson, West Bend, was chairman, included Lieutenant Governor 
Oscar Rennebohm, Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, Executive 
Press Secretary Edward N. Doan, and William Schwanke, Milwaukee. 


Burton E. Nelson, who retired as president of The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, in early October, was honored by more than 250 alumni 
and townspeople at a dinner and program on October 27. Among 
the speakers who recalled President Nelson’s sixty years’ service as an 
educator were John Callahan, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; D. K. Mereen, Milwaukee, president of the National Stout 
Alumni Association; W. R. Davies, president of the Eau Claire State 
Teachers College; and Mayor Ira O. Slocumb, Menomonie. 

President Nelson, characterized as courageous and public spirited, 
became the head of Stout on April 16, 1923, and his expansion of 
the institute’s facilities as well as his inspiration as an educator re- 
ceived high praise. 

The guests were seated at long banquet tables with the blue and 
white of Stout predominating in the color scheme: blue runners and 
bouquets of white and yellow chrysanthemums. Orchestra music and 
cheery table talk were intermingled during the dinner hour which was 
followed by the formal program. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The AMHERST HISTORICAL SOCIETY is receiving interesting addi- 
tions to its records. Morris Carey has donated a copy of the first 
Amherst newspaper entitled Amherst Pioneer, dated April 2, 1884; 
also a copy of the Oshkosh Times, March 2, 1902, which contains a 
full-page sketch with illustrations, of Amherst. 


More than 300 persons participated in the chicken dinner served 
at the Methodist Church, Arkansaw, at the Forty-Seventh West Side 
Old Settlers Reunion. The forenoon was whiled away in looking at 
mementoes and books of long ago, and in renewing friendships. A 
full program had been arranged for the afternoon including the elec- 


tion of officers. W. C. Richardson, Arkansaw, became president for 
the twelfth time. 


An autobiographical sketch by Mrs. Stephen Peet, whose husband 
was prominently connected with the founding of Beloit College, was 
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read by Professor R. K. Richardson before the November 29 annual 
meeting of the BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at Beloit. It was te- 
ceived by him indirectly from the descendants of the late Emerson 
W. Peet, St. Paul, a son of the Peets. A considerable portion dealt 
with Mrs. Peet’s recollections of the War of 1812, since she resided 
at Stonington, Connecticut, at the time the British fleet blockaded 
the harbor. Both the Rev. Mr. Peet and his wife are buried in Oak- 
wood Cemetery, within sight of Beloit College. 

Mrs. Minnie M. Wallace, secretary, reported that many interesting 
accessions were added to the collections during the year. Especially 
valuable because of their early date are eight letters, written between 
1841 and 1847, by R. P. Crane, one of Beloit’s founding fathers. A 
copy of the Chicago Tribune, February 7, 1909, observes the 100th 
birthday anniversary of Abraham Lincoln, and includes 100 Lincoln 
portraits, and much historical material on his life. The society has 
received the records of the Beloit Council of Defense during the 
period 1941-45. 


Herbert Duckett, late president of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, was a staunch worker for the organization. At the Octo- 
ber 5 meeting at Burlington a résumé of his historical papers was 
given. Since he was one of the third generation of Ducketts to live 
on the farm, his grandfather arriving from England in 1846, it is 
entirely natural that he wished to record the early history of the 
region. Miss Annie Waller related reminiscences of her father 
George Waller, Sr. and information taken from the Adolph Fenn 
papers was also presented. Mrs. Gussie Zwiebel was elected presi- 
dent at the October 29 meeting of the directors. 

Walworth County resident, headed by the Walworth County His- 
torical Society’s president, Dr. George Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay, 
were guests of the Burlington Historical Society, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 23. The story of Voree and its founder, James Jesse Strang, 
were recalled after which they visited the site of the first house built 
at Burlington, the Strang display at the library, and stopped at 
Strang’s grave. From there they made a trip to Voree and inspected 
the century-old Mormon buildings still standing on the Voree site. 
Walworth and Racine counties adjoin each other, so this “over the 
back fence” sharing is a pleasant way to learn or recall regional 
history. 


The BURNETT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was created by the 
county board, at its annual meeting in November, and Madeline 
Huth, clerk of courts, was designated to be the county historian. She 
will collect and preserve the records of the pioneers and men and 
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women in service, and compile and publish data as the board may 
prescribe. The collections will be kept in the courthouse. 


DouGLAs COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum, Superior, 
reached a high point in attendance in mid-September when visitors 
came to view the decorations and other war-acquired possessions of the 
late Major Richard Bong, the nation’s leading World War II air ace. 
The display, loaned to the museum by the Carl Bong family of 
Poplar, included the congressional medal of honor and accompanying 
certificate, the distinguished service medal, the distinguished flying 
cross, air medal and silver star. These medals were displayed during 
four days, and the personal effects of the major were on exhibit 
for a month. 


Seated at tables made festive with bittersweet clusters and sprays 
of pine, a joyous dinner-reunion of Dunn County Old Settlers oc- 
curred October 20, at Menomonie. After dinner the hall rang with 
their singing of the Gay Nineties melodies. Mayor Ira Slocumb 
spoke of the 1946 Menomonie centennial plans and in this con- 
nection reviewed some pioneer history for the group. There were 
170 who listened to greetings sent by absent members and to the 
tributes to the departed. At the business session Edd Baskin, Eau 
Galle, was elected president. 


” “Legends and History of Mining in the Black River Valley ” was 
the subject of a talk by A. P. Jones before the annual meeting of the 
JACKSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Black River Falls on 
October 26. 


A capacity crowd attended the dinner meeting of the KENOSHA 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY held at the Methodist Church, Bristol, 
on October 18. Mrs. Bryant Benson gave an interesting account of 
early Bristol township, and George W. Taylor spoke on “A County 
Superintendent of Schools in the Early 1900's.” Mr. Taylor recalled 
that when he went on his winter’s inspection trips of the little 
country schools he spent the nights at various farm homes where 
the warm welcome and food were a very decided contrast to the ice- 
cold guest bedrooms—always located in the “northwest” corner 
of the house. 


Miss Myrtle Trowbridge, of State Teachers College, spoke to the 
members of the LACROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SociETy, Octo- 
ber 24, at LaCrosse. She told of the relations between the white 
settlers and the Indians, and the efforts of the government to remove 
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the Indians from the area. A display of museum items was arranged 
in connection with the program. 


The museum of Viterbo College, La Crosse, has received as a gift 
a specimen of the rare Trumpeter swan to add to its large bird 
collection. The swan measures five feet, eight inches in length and 
has a wingspread of six feet, five inches. Mother Seraphine, founder 
and for fifty-two years director of the museum, identified the speci- 
men, which was received without descriptive data. Homer R. Dill, 
director of the Natural History Museum of the University of Iowa, 
wrote, “I congratulate you on getting such a very rare bird for your 
college.” Also among the specimens found in the Viterbo collection 
is the rare passenger pigeon. At ninety-two, Mother Seraphine still 
retains her interest in ornithology and is also a taxidermist. 


Members of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY are 
assisting Mrs. E. O. Neff in gathering material relating to Lake Mills 
and the Civil War which she will use in compiling a history. At the 
annual meeting on November 16 Miss Elsie Schuyler reported that 
a census was being taken of Jefferson County cemeteries for historical 
information and that several boxes of food and clothing had been 
sent to Holland. Another project undertaken is the publication of a 
membership roll and yearbook. 


LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, through the Antigo 
Journal, is attempting to increase its picture collection of horse-drawn 
vehicles and implements: buggies, farm wagons, sleighs and cutters, 
cultivators, binders, horse-drawn fire fighting equipment, and the like. 
In order to save these pictures before they are destroyed a plea is 
made to turn them over to the museum. They will be especially 
interesting to children, many of whom have never seen some types 
of horse propelled vehicles in operation. 

A snowy Arctic owl was shot at Antigo in late November, com- 
ing from Canada it is thought, because of lack of food. The Journal 
notes that the Langlade County Historical Society’s museum has some 
fine mounted specimens of this owl. 


Among the gifts presented to the MANITOWOC COUNTY HIsTor- 
ICAL SOCIETY, at a special program on October 19 at Manitowoc, 
was a portrait of Benjamin Jones, the city’s founder, and a collection 
of paintings by early artists of Manitowoc. 


The MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY issued its first 
weekly news letter in September, covering acquisitions and exhibits 
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at its exhibit rooms on the seventh floor of the courthouse. The 
society expects to create a wider interest in the history of Milwaukee 
before its centennial celebration in 1946 by means of its letter. Ted 
Mueller, supervisor of exhibits, is the editor of the news letter. 


Dr. Lewis S. Buttles of Milwaukee and Ozaukee County was the 
guest speaker at the first public meeting sponsored by the OZAUKEE 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy, held at the courthouse, Port Wash- 
ington, October 31. Dr. Buttles is one of the best informed persons 
on the Indian history of the county it is said. The newly organized 
society is busily engaged in increasing its collections and is seeking 
a building which might be converted into a museum. 


After historically-minded individuals did some preliminary work, 
about twenty-seven members are enrolled in the RIVER FALLS His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. On September 24 at River Falls an organizational 
meeting was held, at which time Herman T. Hagestad, who had been 
elected as temporary president at an earlier meeting was chosen 
president, and a constitution was adopted. Membership is open not 
only to residents of River Falls but to the surrounding mailing area. 
The society is already envisioning a centennial celebration for River 
Falls in 1948 and its codperation with the appropriate committees— 
a worth-while project for any wide-awake historical group to adopt. 


The marking of the Black Hawk trail made possible by state funds 
was discussed by members attending the annual meeting of the SAUK 
CouNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETy at Baraboo, November 5. It is of 
special interest to them since Black Hawk fled through Sauk County 
on his way to the Mississippi River. The monument of Yellow 
Thunder on County Trunk A needs to be moved because of the 
widening of the highway, and a committee was appointed to take 
charge of relocating the marker. Mrs. C. J. Allison, Baraboo, was 
reélected president at the directors’ meeting which followed. The 
“closed” sign has been put up at the museum at Baraboo after 
another successful summer season. 


Eugene Wescott was the guest speaker at the SHAWANO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s first fall meeting on October 9, at Shawano. 
His talk related to the Ainsworth and Wescott pioneer families of the 
county. It is planned to have similar talks given by persons repre- 
senting the surrounding region. 


Elkhorn was host to the annual meeting of the WALWORTH COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SociETy, October 10. Mrs. E. D. Denison, Lake Geneva, 
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spoke on the history of the writing of the hymn “ The Sweet Bye and 
Bye,” in which she has a special interest. Her father John E. Burton 
bought the song from the composer, S. F. Bennet, Elkhorn, for $1,000 
and also received the latter's autograph album. It dates from 1868 
and is now owned by Mrs. Denison. At this meeting Dr. George 
Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay, was reélected president. His success- 
ful pilgrimage across the border with his group to visit the Burlington 
society has already been related. At the November 15 gathering at 
Whitewater, which was preceded by a dinner, Dr. E. P. Alexander 
was the guest speaker. His subject was a program of activity for a 
county historical society. 


The WASHINGTON COUNTY OLD SETTLERS CLUB AND HISTORICAL 
SociETY, West Bend, sent as delegate to the annual meeting of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Miss Edith B. Heidner, history teacher 
in the West Bend high school. She made an interesting report of 
her little visit. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


A half century of progress was recalled at the anniversary dinner 
of the Campbellsport Mutual Insurance Company, at Campbellsport, 
on September 18, by the officers and directors of the company and 
other guests. Alfred Van de Zande, president, introduced the speaker 
of the evening, H. A. Wrucke, vice president, and the only one left 
of the company’s organizers. At the close of the first year’s business 
the organization had 218 policies to its credit, covering $268,880 
worth of property. The first fire loss incurred was at Brillion on 
May 26, 1896, which was settled for $1,450. The company now has 
$7,250,000 insurance in force. 


James Larkin and his sister Theresa grew up with their farm in 
Casco township, Kewaunee County, which they have operated ever 
since Jim was eight years old. He remembers how they supplied the 
village people with milk at 5 cents a pail and said, “ You'd be sur- 
prised at the prominent citizens who would come with a four-quart 
pail and hold it under the milk can until it was full.” When asked 
what he liked to do in his spare time, he replied, “I never had 
much spare time,” but admitted he liked card playing, hunting, and 
especially visiting old friends. Recently he and Theresa sold their 
farm, but they will continue to live on the place as long as they wish. 


Commemorating his fifty years in the ministry, Dr. Levi Brenner 
was honored at a reception in the parlors of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Chippewa Falls on Sunday evening, September 30. More 
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than 300 friends and neighbors greeted the minister and his wife. 
In his morning’s sermon on “ Fifty years—if I could live them again” 
he pointed out the importance of seeking a sense of justice in one’s 
relationship with all people, choosing a sense of proportion and 
understanding, cultivating a sense of humor, and cultivating a great 
faith—faith in God and in his fellowman. 


After forty-six years with the Joannes Brothers, wholesale grocers 
at Green Bay, W. C. Grimmer retired in October. He began as 
assistant bookkeeper and when he left was an officer of the company. 
He spent the winter with his son in California, and expects to be back 
at his cottage “ puttering ‘round” during the summer, something he 
always had hoped to do. 


Custom tailoring was the business of Conrad Theison over a fifty- 
year period, most of which time he spent at Juneau. He recently 
ended his business connections at the age of eighty-three, his many 
customers and friends wishing him a happy retirement. 


Operating a barber shop for fifty-three years, adjacent to the home 
in which he was born, is the record of Herman A. Senger, Madison. 
For a time he worked in the shop of Bennie Butts, colored, later the 
very polite and efficient messenger of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
In this shop he served some of the state’s notables, among whom 
were Governor Jerry Rusk and supreme court judges. Then Senger 
built a temporary shop at his present site, but he had it rest upon 
posts so it could be moved easily in case his business venture failed. 
His former customers trailed him and he later disposed of his build- 


ing on posts and erected his present shop. He is the dean of Madison 
barbers. 


Professor Frederic G. Cassidy’s “ The Naming of the ‘ Four Lakes,’” 
which appeared in the September number of the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, was published in the Madison Capital Times on October 7. 
That it was read with avidity, there is no doubt, since Madisonians 
believe there are no lakes the world over to equal their Four Lakes. 


The First Unitarian Church of Madison, built sixty years ago, will 
be razed, the property having been bought by Harry S. Manchester's, 
Inc., in order to provide for postwar expansion. The Unitarian So- 
ciety was organized in March, 1879, and the present church was 
dedicated in the spring of 1886. Its first minister was the Rev. 
Henry M. Simmons. 
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The editor of the Park Falls Herald published on October 19 a 
well-illustrated sketch of the Flambeau Paper Company of Park Falls, 
upon reaching its fiftieth milestone. Located on the headwaters of 
the Flambeau River, it was situated in the midst of huge pine forests 
when it began operations with a single paper mill. Its facilities have 
kept pace through the years with the increased demand for its prod- 
uct. Postwar plans will bring further additions to the plant. There 
have been four presidents during the half century of operation, J. B. 
Angle now in charge having taken over the duties in 1941 upon the 
death of W. A. Munro. Its sales office is located in Chicago with 
James H. Coy, vice president, in charge. 


The second largest city in Sheboygan County, Plymouth, celebrated 
its centennial on October 10 and dedicated a large granite boulder 
near the site of the first house to be constructed by white settlers 100 
years ago. This log cabin, built by Henry Davidson in 1845, was 
known as the Cold Springs House because of excellent springs situated 
at the site. It was enlarged shortly thereafter and became a well- 
known tavern and the social and political center of the town of Ply- 
mouth, the town being organized at the tavern in 1849. A plaque 
will be added to the marker, as soon as materials are available, calling 
attention to Plymouth’s centennial, an observance planned by Chair- 
man Julius A. Laack and his committee. Mayor W. H. Eldridge 
served as master of ceremonies. 


L. H. Brendmuehl, who has been dealing in groceries for more than 
sixty-four years, must like the business, now that products come 
neatly packaged in cellophane. Prunes, spices, crackers, and the like 
were weighed in the early days, and waiting on customers was a 
somewhat slow process. On September 17 he rounded out fifty years 
of storekeeping at Prescott and had had fourteen years of experience 
earlier in Minnesota stores. 


Dr. Marcus Bossard has practiced medicine at Spring Green for 
fifty-eight years. In recalling some of the “rough places” during 
these many years, he admits that crossing the Wisconsin River when 
it was out of its banks was one of his most distasteful experiences. 
Crossing it in something “little more than a pig trough” for size 
with the branches of the many trees swinging perilously close to the 
surface of the swollen stream was disconcerting. But Jim Peck, a 
good riverman, was the man who took charge of the doctor when 
the river was out of its channel. His first patient, even before he 
had put out his shingle, was a young lad whose tooth needed to be 
extracted—doctors were dentists out of necessity—which brought him 
25 cents and later the boy's sister became the village doctor's wife. 
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Upon his second visit to a pneumonia patient, the farmer's wife 
handed him $10 and gave him some motherly advice, “ You need a 
heavier overcoat!” At eighty-one, Dr. Bossard is still interested in 
the progress of his community. 


Charles Hansen, assistant postmaster at Waupaca for more than 
fifty years, retired the past fall. He was the local secretary for the 
United States Civil Service since 1908 and said that all the employees 
of the post office, at the time he was to retire, had taken their ex- 


aminations under him. Although past seventy, he still enjoyed serving 
Uncle Sam. 


The date 1851 was discovered on a sewing machine that was given 
to William McLain, Route 4, Wisconsin Rapids, by his neighbor, the 
late Henry Sampson. The latter was the first white child born in 
what is now known as Wisconsin Rapids. Mrs. McLain said she 
could still sew a fine seam on it although she was a bit uncertain about 
its usefulness when it arrived. The upper part is constructed of wood 
and the base of iron. The foot pedals hold to the feet by means 
of snugly fitting leather straps. It would be an appropriate addition 
to the furnishings of a neighborhood house museum. 


This quarter there are two celebrants who belong on the roll of the 
“centenarian club.” Mrs. John Hill, known as “Granny” Hill, of 
Fort Atkinson, celebrated her 107th birthday November 15. In talk- 
ing over her long life span with a reporter she said in a casual way, 
“T’'ve had a good life, a happy life. But frankly, it’s too long. I like 
life, but I'd like to be getting on to heaven.” And after giving her 
favorite turkey dressing recipe to the interviewer, she was asked 
whether it wasn’t true that the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. Her bright eyes twinkled, and she replied, “No. If a 
man is going to like you he will like you whether you can cook or 
not.” She has made her home with her son-in-law, R. T. Lawton, 
for many years. 

Another person who has passed the century milestone is Mrs. Louisa 
M. Casey, who marked her 102nd anniversary on September 14 at 
the home of her son I. M. Casey, Menomonie. She is a native of 
Ohio, and came to Dunn County in 1881. Mrs. Casey has ten great- 


great grandchildren whose visits are pleasant interludes in her quiet 
way of life. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


_ Holy Cross Parish, near Port Washington, celebrated its 100th year 
since organization, on September 16, in special services in the fore- 
noon, and general homecoming festivities for the remainder of the day. 
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A log cabin place of worship was built in 1845 and was replaced in 
1861 by a sturdy stone church, which is still in use. The Rev. John 
J. Koenig, pastor, was active in promoting the event. 


Circuit riding J. G. Miller preached the first sermon in a home 
one mile east of Jefferson to a group of settlers in 1845. This was 
the beginning of the Emmanuel Evangelical Congregation, now of 
Jefferson. It was served by itinerant missionaries for some years, and 
in 1849 its first little church was dedicated. The present building, 
remodeled and enlarged in 1936, serves a membership numbering 225. 
Special commemorative services occurred during late November, cul- 
minating on the twenty-fifth, with prominent churchmen participat- 


ing. 


A large gathering attended the centennial festivities of St. James 
Catholic congregation at Mequon, October 14. Archbishop Moses 
Kiley participated, and many visiting priests assisted in the mass. A 
banquet at the Mequon town hall was on the day’s program. 


Bishop S. E. Garth, Madison, preached the sermon on Sunday, No- 
vember 25, at Prairie du Chien, commemorating the beginnings of 
Methodism there 110 years ago. Another of the special speakers was 
Dr. J. P. Newell, superintendent of the southern district of the 
Methodist conference. 


Nineteen persons met on September 27, 1845, at the Martin Van 
Alstyne farm home near Sharon and founded the Christ Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The present edifice was built at Sharon in 1915, 
and its century history was recalled in a pageant on the night of 
September 27 with special services on the Sunday following. The 
Rev. Lebbeus Woods has been in charge of the congregation for the 
past twenty-six years. 


Sheboygan is unique in its commemoration of church centennials 
during September and October, three having occurred in rapid suc- 
cession. A week of remembrance was enjoyed by the First Baptist 
Parish in mid-September, its founding date being September 13, 1845. 
Through generous contributions the church building was repaired 
and redecorated for this memorable event. 

Sheboygan’s First Congregational Church had its beginnings at 
Sheboygan Falls, where the organizational meeting took place at the 
home of Colonel Silas Steadman on August 16, 1845. The first struc- 
ture was enlarged several times and was sold in 1889; a new building, 
replacing it a year later, was damanged by fire, and was rebuilt into 
the present edifice. A capacity audience, October 21, attended the 
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last of three centennial services, which were planned and participated 
in by the Rev. W. H. Evans, the present pastor. 

A pontifical high mass was celebrated at Holy Name Church, She- 
boygan, on Sunday, October 7, to observe the 100th anniversary of 
the first holy mass held in Sheboygan. The jubilee sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, archbishop of Chicago. 
Long preparation for the occasion was directed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Philipp Dreis, who is in charge of the Holy Name Church. 


The centennial of Methodism was observed by the Sun Prairie 
congregation during October 21-28. Bishop S. E. Garth, Madison, 
Dr. R. B. Sheppard, superintendent of the Watertown district of the 
Methodist conference, and former ministers of the church were guest 
speakers. 

The 100th birthday of the Underwood Memorial Baptist Church, 
Wauwatosa, was recalled with a program of special events beginning 
October 10 and concluding on Sunday, October 14. A pageant depict- 
ing the history of the church occurred during the week, and a former 
pastor of the church, Dr. Mark Sanborn, Plymouth, Michigan, was 
guest speaker on Sunday. The first structure was erected in 1853 
at a cost of $2,800. The present church was dedicated in 1888, and 
the original building was moved to the Wauwatosa Cemetery for 
chapel purposes. 


Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


On November 6, 7, and 8, 1945, the Society of American Archi- 
vists and the American Association for State and Local History held 
their annual meetings at the Hotel Severin in Indianapolis. At the 
sessions, held separately or jointly, problems of equipment and stor- 
age of archival materials, the preparation of manuals for the guidance 
of administrators, the preservation of records on war and reconversion, 
extension of local history in the schools, and the writing of World 
War II history were all discussed. Mr. Howard Peckham, director 
of the Indiana Historical Bureau, and Miss Margaret Pierson, archivist, 
described the workings of their departments, and Mr. Eli Lily and 
the Indiana Historical Society served as hosts at an excursion to the 
Conner Prairie Trading Post and Farm. Evening sessions were de- 
voted to reports on archival conditions in enemy and occupied coun- 
tries, an animated discussion of adaptation of microphotography to 
historical materials, and Miss Dorothy C. Barck’s presidential address 
on the “Universality of Local History.” 


The National Council for the Social Studies met at Milwaukee, No- 
vember 22-24, 1945, with Burr W. Phillips of the University of 
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Wisconsin in charge of the program. Many teachers in Wisconsin 
colleges and high schools had parts in the varied sessions. 


The Washington State Historical Society at Tacoma has begun a 
News-Letter, the first issue of which appeared in December, 1945. 
Edited by Chapin D. Foster, the Society's secretary-director, the new 
publication has a section entitled “Chats with the Editor” and tells 
of its special changing museum displays which are very popular 
with the public. Mr. Chapin was a welcome visitor at the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY a year or two ago. 


The Illinois State Historical Society held its forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing at Springfield, October 5-6, 1945. Mrs. James Longstreet, widow 
of the late general, spoke on “General James Longstreet, Lee’s War 
Horse”; Rexford Newcomb of the University of Illinois gave an 
illustrated talk on “Illinois Architecture”; Edward Everett Dale of 
the University of Oklahoma with his inimitable humor discussed “ From 
Log Cabin to Sodhouse”; and at reconstructed New Salem during 
the historical pilgrimage, Directur Alexander of the WISCONSIN His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY made a plea for better local historical work. 





